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FACT 8&8 COMMENT 


‘hg of these days the fabric manufacturers are 
going to wake up to the importance of de- 
sign. Today the great bulk of the things that are 
made are mere alterations, 
adaptations, adoptions, 
plagiarisms and piracies. 

A short while ago, a 
silk firm, The Stehli Silks 
Corporation, engaged six 
famous American artists and illustrators, Kath- 
erine Sturges, Clayton Knight, Ralph Barton, 
Rene Clarke, Charles B. Falls and Neysa Mc- 
Mein, to make for them designs in printed silks; 
they paid them not only a price vastly in excess 
of anything given the public designer but they 
paid them royalty on yardage sold, the same as 
a publisher gives an author—a guarantee and an 
interest in the sales of his book. 

This was five months ago. 

The firm now informs us that the experiment 
has been more than satisfactory. 

The designs have had big sales because 
superior to the commonplace. 





The Designer 
Should Receive 
Greater Recognition 
and Remuneration 





TABLE oF CONTENTS on last right-hand text page. 


The silk departments in the dry goods stores 
report the same. 

It has been an experience decidedly profit- 
able. 

Why? Because the public designer who gets 
a small price for his work has to keep grinding 
away at it, continually, with no time or oppor- 
tunity for extending his thoughts or humoring 
his imagination. Naturally his work under high 
pressure becomes conventional and commonplace. 

The designer, however, who gets a fair living 
wage for his design is able to take greater time 
and do better work. 

“What we want,” said a manufacturer re- 
cently, “are men of imagination to tell us what 
to make. We don’t require technical skill. We 
want men of the Creange type—men of broad 
vision.” 

But where are they going to get men like 
Creange? How many of the manufacturers 
would pay the Creange price for service? 

A short while ago a well known book illus- 
trator made a panel design and his wife embroid- 
ered it. It was a beautiful piece of work and was 
shown in one of the museum exhibitions. A china 
manufacturer saw it and sent for the artist, told 
him that he liked unusual handling of color and 
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asked him to get up something unique for a din- 
ner set. There was a conference lasting an hour 
ortwo. There was a rough sketch the next day ; 
finally the finished sketch and then the question of 
price. The manufacturer was delighted with the 
sketch but shocked when the artist told him that 
he had no price for such work as he never did 
anything of the sort before, but his earnings aver- 
aged $75 a day. The manufacturer threw up his 
hands; in his field they usually paid about $8 or 
$10 for a design. 

If we are to stimulate interest among the 
worth-while artists we will have to make the work 
remunerative. And. the artists on the other hand, 
to secure better remuneration will have to turn 
out work profitable to the manufacturer. 

In Europe the mill man treats the designer 
as the publisher treats the author. He refers to 
his goods as goods in “the Raoul Dufy pattern,” 
the “Paul Follot pattern” or “Vera, Jourdain, 
Groult, Benedictus style,” and the buyer having 
had a successful sale of Dufy’s styles goes back 
and asks for more of Dufy’s work. 

In France, the reputation of a designer is 
part of a manufacturer’s selling campaign just as 
the reputation of an author is part of the pub- 
lisher’s campaign. 

We have the talent in this country and with 
higher pay and higher standards, this talent 
would come to the surface but at present with a 
fixed grocery price for designs, good or bad, de- 
signers are forced to turn out quantity rather 
than quality, mere potboilers. 

The American manufacturer has reached a 
very high plane. He is making the best of fab- 
rics but he is still going to Europe for designs. 

It is a fact and might as well be viewed dis- 
passionately, we are not paying the price for de- 
signs that will encourage the cleverest men to 
make designs. They are paid much more liber- 
ally for book work and poster work and every 
and any kind of work than they pay the textile 
designer. 


iby NoT get discouraged if you are confronted 
now and then with names of styles in furni- 
ture or fabrics which cannot be identified. Many 
manufacturers use names instead of 
numbers for everything they bring out. 

A decorator finds a piece and it 
is called a Bolingbroke. He shows it 


Too 
Many 
Names! 


to a client and calls it a Bolingbroke. 
The client remembers the name and going else- 
where she asks to see a Bolingbroke type and is 
surprised at the salesman’s ignorance .in not 


knowing what she means by the term. 

It is the same in the fabric trade. One im- 
porter will give to every new style he has, a name 
instead of anumber. The name is so much easier 
to remember than the number but when the pub- 
lic gets in touch with these names, they are un- 
able to distinguish between a purely trading term 
and a generic term. 

Especially perplexing is the situation when 
the name is arbitrarily adopted, having no signifi- 
cance or no relationship to the style. 

In the Hand-Book of the Allied Interior 
Decorative Trades now going to press, there are 
nearly 2,000 of these names listed in fabrics alone. 

This system of nomenclature has very seri- 
ous disadvantages. It places the retailer and deco- 
rator in a most embarrassing position being com- 
pelled to so frequently explain to a customer: 

“Sorry but I never heard of it.” 

Of course, the well-posted man having confi- 
dence in his store of knowledge can admit his 
ignorance without hesitancy but to the man who is 
not so well-posted, such an admission is fraught 
with trepidation. 


asa highest degree of luxury and comfort in 
travel is to be found in the United States. 
But cruising, the joy of drifting from port to port 

without worry of time-tables, shift- 


A New ing of baggage or hotel reservations 
Way of has been an experience confined here- 
Traveling tofore to the sea. And ocean ships 


have accordingly been, furnished in 
the most alluring manner, to make life enjoyable. 

This experience is now to be applied to the 
land, and the Raymond-Whitcomb Co. have 
evolved the original thought of encouraging 
Americans “to see America first” by means of a 
cruising train which will have its own party, no 
transients and will travel fromi point to point 
throughout the United States, the same as a pri- 
vate car. 

The furnishings of these trains, eight of 
which are already organized will be a revelation— 
a distinct departure from the conventional. 

There will be several routes and at night, the 
train will slow up to some picturesque siding, and 
rest be enjoyed without racket or motion. The 
trains will be equipped with all the conveniences 
obtainable on the ocean liner. 

One car will be an entertainment car, 40 feet 
long, equipped with radio, ‘phonograph and mo- 
tion pictures. The chairs in this car are movable 
so the floor may be cleared at any time for danc- 
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HE much discussed sale of furniture, fabrics 
and ceramics of the Leverhulme Collection, 
the crowning event in the auction season of fine 
furniture and furnishings, closed on March Sth. 
It occupied the rooms of the Anderson Gal- 
leries for nearly a month. When this famous auc- 
tion firm secured the commission to dispose of 
the Leverhulme furnishings, it was generally 
rumored that they guaranteed the executors $1,- 
000,000 on the sale, and this was so liberal a 
guarantee that there was nothing for the execu- 
tors to do but place the collection with the Park 
Avenue auction house. The sale netted $1,248,493. 
Seldom were such audiences gathered for 
auction sales. Not only was the regular room 


Top of a semi-circular commode decorated by Pergolesi. This piece brought $3,750. 


LEVEE MUL eM E 


SALE 


packed but the partitions were removed and the 
seating capacity extended out to the main hallway. 

There were a great number of fine examples 
of furniture, probably the most interesting pieces 
being two Adam _ satinwood bookcases that 
brought $8,000 each. 

Another was a semi-circular commode, Eng- 
lish, 1790, decorated by Pergolesi; height 34% 
inches, width 54 inches, and depth 22% inches, 
$3,750. 

The set of eight Chippendale chairs, two of 
which were illustrated on page 110 of our Feb- 
ruary issue, brought $15,000. They were pur- 
chased by P. W. French & Co. The same firm 
paid $3,200 for a Chippendale mahogany triple- 











Chippendale triple-chair back settee sold to P. W. French & Co. for $3,200. 
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chair-back settee, and $15,000 for a XVI Century 
tapestry. 

Six Aubusson panels sold for $34,000 and 
two Mortlake tapestries of splendid design 
brought $3,000 and $2,900 respectively. 

The Leverhulme collection especially that 
part of it devoted to furniture, tapestries and 
other articles of home decoration was one of the 
finest ever disposed of at a public sale in this 


The crowds who filled the auction 
rooms and the spirited bidding from private col- 
lectors as well as dealers and agents is an agree- 
able commentary on America’s interests in fine 
furnishings and willingness to spend large sums. 
for them. 

The sale was given wide publicity in the daily 
press as well as the journals and magazines de- 
voted to old furniture and decoration. 


country. 











An Adam satinwood bookcase or china cabinet which brought $8,000. 























DETAILS OF A XVI CENTURY TAPESTRY AT THE LEVERHULME SALE 


Bought by P. W. French & Co. for $15,000. 


The Upholsterer and 
Intertor Decorator 
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PACIFIC COAST NOTES 


4 ew twenty-first semi-annual Pacific Coast 
Market held at the San Francisco Furniture 
Exchange, February 8 to 13, proved the greatest 
of its kind from the standpoint of attendance, in- 
terest, number of exhibits and sales. More than 
two thousands dealers registered, with represen- 
tatives on hand from all the Far Western States, 
the attendance being fully twenty-five per cent. 
greater than at any other Market Week. The 
lines of about one thousand manufacturers were 
shown and every inch of available space in the big 
eight-story structure was utilized, with applica- 
tions for space that could not be filled. 

W. H. Wilson, manager of the Furniture 
Mart, Chicago, attended the Market Week of the 
San Francisco Furniture Exchange and was one 
of the speakers at the luncheon meeting at the 
Palace Hotel. He urged that retailers feature the 
Style element in their advertising, instead -of cut 
prices. 

P. E. Kroehler, president of the Kroehler 
Manufacturing Company. of Chicago, was a re- 
cent visitor at San Francisco. This firm has been 
occupying temporary quarters since it opened a 
factory here a year ago, but plans have been made 
for the erection of its own factory building with 
a floor space of at least 100,000 square feet. 

The ‘Dieringer Bros. Manufacturing Com- 
pany, 1169 Folsom Street, San Francisco, has pur- 
chased a site for a factory in the Bay View dis- 
trict and will erect a plant for the manufacture of 
upholstered furniture at a cost of about $200,000. 

The new decorative studio of Lee Eleanor 
Graham in the St. Francis Hotel, San Francisco, 
is rapidly nearing completion. Quarters for a 
workroom have been secured across the street 
from the studio. 

J. F. Thwing has opening a studio devoted 
to architectural and decorative design on the sec- 
ond floor of the Hammond Building, San Fran- 
cisco. 

The annual meeting of the stockholders of 
the City of Paris Dry Goods Company, San Fran- 
cisco, was held on February 16, when officers and 
directors were.chosen as follows: President, Paul 
Verdier: vice-president, Patrick Hackett; secre- 
tary, B. Schagen,- Bernard D. de Sieyes, B. F. 
Moore and C. H. Stewart. 

The stock of the exclusive decorating shop 
of the E. F. Peterson Company, 1140 Sutter 
Street, San Francisco, was sold recently at auc- 
tion. 





Mrs. Annie M. Costello, for many years a 


director of O’Connor, Moffat & Co., San Fran- 
cis&, passed away in this city on February 1. 

S. Karpen & Bros. have opened an office and 
studio in the San Francisco Furniture Exchange, 
San Francisco, under the management of Allan 
T. Crutcher. 

Kenyon & Reidy, a new firm composed of R. 
L. Kenyon and C. C. Reidy, have taken over three 
floors at 1155 Mission Street, San Francisco, and _ 
have engaged in the jobbing business. Among 
the firms represented on the Pacific Coast are the 
Seminole Carpet Co., the Bristol Carpet Mills 
and the Empire Carpet Company. 

The Kimlark Rug Company has moved its 
display to the second floor of the Furniture Ex- 
change Building, San Francisco. D. A. Turner, 
the Pacific Coast representative, also maintains an 
office at Los Angeles, and warehouse stocks are 
carried at San Francisco. | a 

Samuel Dinkelspiel has retired as president 
of the L. Dinkelspiel Co., Inc., San Francisco, 
and has been succeeded by Nathan Jacobs. E. F. 
Fahrbach has been chosen vice-president and sec- 
retary,-and Carl Kendrick has been made mer- 
chandise manager. 

The University Furniture Company, Berke- 
ley, Cal., has purchased the entire stock of cur- 
tains and nets of William Franklin, wholesale dis- 
tributor, of Oakland, Cal., and has fitted up a new 
drapery department. 

The furniture, rug and carpet department of 
Radin & Kamp, Fresno, Cal., has been placed in 
charge of J. A. Benninger. ee 

The Barnhart Company, -Seattle, Wash., 
wholesale distributors of draperies and upholstery 
goods, has opened a branch at Portland, Ore., 
with F, J. Kramer in charge. 

The Ira F. Powers Furniture Company, of 
Portland, Ore., recently furnished the model elec- 
trical home presented to a high school student 
by the National Electric Light Association in a 
nation-wide essay contest. W. T. Cregan, dra- 
pery expert, selected the draperies and furnish- 
ings. 

E. C. Bechtold, with the Edwards Furniture 
Company, Portland, Ore., recently gave a lecture - 
on home furnishings to high school teachers of 
that city. The teachers were taken from depart- 
ment to department and were given an insight 
into the manufacture of rugs, draperies and fur- 
niture. 

Quinby & Wilson have moved into a splendid 
new home at Sixth and “I” Streets, Hoquiam, 
Wash. 


T. A. CHURCH. 





AN ATTRACTIVE COMBINATION LIVING ROOM, LIBRARY AND SUPPER ROOM 
IN AN AMERICAN HOME 
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SITTING ROOM IN A QUAINTLY FURNISHED COTTAGE 


Every article, including the hook rugs, are genuine antiques. 
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OF THE ‘80’s 


The Extraordinary Work of An Extraordinary Group of American Interior Decorators—The 
Associated Artists—Mrs. Candace Wheeler, Samuel Colman, Dora Wheeler, Lockwood DeForest, 
Dunham Wheeler, Louis C. Tiffany, John LaFarge and others 


HE Misses Hewitt founded the Museum of 

Decorative Arts at Cooper Union and the art 
schools there, which have been of great help to 
students since the early ’80’s. 

We are prone to look far afield for our 
heroes. We hark back to the work of Francis 
Picadi, Paul Cezanne, Henri Mattisse, Edward 
Manet and Claude Monet, even Bakst with his 
Russian influences and lose sight of our own 
people who did so much to inspire a love of art 
in America. 

Frequently we regard with 


through which the needlecraft arts were encour- 
aged. 

She knew her subject not only as an artist in 
textiles but in having a well poised understanding 
of what was needed in intelligent decoration. 

England had its “pre-Raphaelite group’”— 
Morris, Rossetti, Alma Tadema, Burne Jones and 
Walter Crane, but we had our “Associated Art- 
ists’ —Mrs. Candace Wheeler, Samuel Colman, 
Dora Wheeler, Lockwood DeForest, Dunham 
Wheeler, Louis C. Tiffany and 
John LaFarge, all people of 


amazement the growing influx 
of women decorators. We do 
not realize that it was a woman 
who did the most to encourage 
the study of interior decoration 
in America, a woman who did 
the most to organize the allied 
arts and arouse not only a trade 
but a social interest in the sub- 
ject. 

A rather belated recogni- 
tion of the great good work for 
the encouragement of art in in- 
dustry, particularly interior 
decorative art, has been given 


Miss Sarah Cooper Hewitt and the late Miss 


“Years ago in this country 
before the Austrian, Wag- 
ner, ever dreamed of Art 
Noveau, Mrs. Wheeler of 
the Associated Artists in- 
troduced a form of design 
which was practically the 
same, and indeed some of 
the rooms decorated by her 
artists in the Vanderbilt 
mansion are today regarded 
as excellent examples of 
Art Noveau.” 
—Period Decoration, 1901 


circles of which you write? 


social position and that means 
a great deal because it means a 
knowledge of what is wanted 
by people of taste and the 
means to gratify it. 

For many years Myra 
Kelly wrote stories of intrigue 
in Russian life and erotic tales 
of Paris and the Riveria, but 
her manuscripts were always 
returned to her. 

A publisher once said to 
her: 

“Were you ever. abroad? 
Did you ever live in these 
What do you know 
Where do 





Eleanor Gurnee Hewitt, granddaughters of Peter 
Cooper, founder of Cooper Union for their dis- 
tinguished service to the allied arts. It was an 
award of the President’s Medal of the Architec- 
tural League of New York. 

Again, it was a woman, Mrs. Candace 
Wheeler, who started the first woman’s exchange 
which led to the establishment of smaller ex- 
changes all over the United States as the medium 


of society, European ‘or otherwise? 
you get your ideas?” 

“Out of my imagination,” 
Kelly. 

“My dear woman,” replied the publisher, 
“that will never get you anywhere unless it is 
backed by a knowledge of what you are writing 
about. What is your occupation?’ 

“T teach school on the East Side.” 


answered Miss 





ama 
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“Then write about the children of the East 
Side!” 

And Myra Kelly did this and her manuscripts 
were never again returned to her; she made a 
reputation and a fortune, for she wrote of what 
she knew. 

Now some of the men who are doing scenes 
for the movies and are presenting boudoirs and 
parlors and drawing rooms of the presumably 
cultured class show obviously that they are work- 
ing in a field that they know absolutely nothing 
about. 

The success of The Associated Artists was 
due to the fact that they knew the environment 
of culture. 

There are not many of this generation of 
craftsmen who remember Mrs. Candace Wheeler. 
She had not only an artistic mind but an entré to 
the best of homes as her ideas were practical and 
in 1876 she evolved a thought which made for 
history in America. 

The Corcoran Gallery of Art in Washington, 
D. C., contemplates a permanent exhibit of her 
work and has communicated with her children, 
Mrs. Dora Wheeler Keith and Dunham Wheeler 
for their co-operation. They propose to devote 
a section of their Museum to this purpose as they 
recognize her initiative as marking a definite ef- 
fort in American art. 

The Associated Artists gained great distinc- 
tion in 1898. They did the tapestry of The Four 
Seasons for the Cornelius Vanderbilt house at 
57th Street and Fifth Avehue. 

They designed the interior of the Andrew 
Carnegie house, Fifth Avenue, and especially in- 
teresting were the silk draperies and curtains in 
the Scotch Thistle design. 

It was Dunham Wheeler who designed and 
built the Arthur B. Claflin house at Lakewood 
and the Associated Artists did the interior. 

Mr. Wheeler also is responsible for the great 
charm of the John D. Rockefeller house in Lake- 
wood, and from the studio of this coterie came the 
famous frieze, “The Canterbury Pilgrims,” which 
went into the hall of the George Gould House in 
Lakewood. 

All in all The Associated Artists produced 
about 1,772 different patterns in fabrics. Many 
of them were embroidered, many of them of a 
homespun type, many of them made by Cheney 
Brothers. 

It was not so many years ago when women 
had little means of earning a livelihood outside of 
domestic service. Even stenography was a man’s 
vocation. Men as salesmen filled the dry goods 


stores. There were no candy shops, tea shops 


and the hundred and one other occupations of the 
women of today. There were no women decora- 
tors. Women of taste contributed much to the 
beauty of their own home but if their efforts were 
to be remunerated, they turned to pickles and 
jams. 

Mrs. Wheeler conceived the idea, born of 
the exhibit of the Kensington School of Art 
Needlework (London) at the World’s Fair, 
Philadelphia, in 1876, that here was a field for 
women where work could be undertaken and sold 
to decorators and that some American school was 
needed to lead the way. She opened up for 
American women the field of interior decoration. 

This school she established, The Society of 
Decorative Art, and out of it came innumerable 
other schools and similar associations all over the 
country, until finally they reached the point when 
Mr. Tiffany said to her one day: 

“Mrs. Wheeler, I have been thinking over 
our work together and have concluded to with- 
draw from the Society of Decorative Art and go 
in for interior decoration on my own account. I 
believe there is more in interior decoration than 
there is in painting pictures. Samuel Colman 
and Lockwood DeForest are going to join me. It 
will be my job to work out some ideas I have in 
glass. DeForest is going to India for things. 
Colman will cover the subject of color and tex- 
tiles. And we want you to join us.” 

And she did, and The Associated Artists was 
established. 

Mr. Tiffany was the son of the founder of 
the great jewelry firm. Colman was an artist and 
colorist. DeForest was primarily interested in 
Indian art but an expert as well, in woodwork 
generally. 

From the very beginning, this group created 
an independent decorative spirit. They had no 
traditions to follow. They were simply artists 
but the trade was quick to sense the importance 
of the movement. 

Frank and Knight Cheney, then at the head 
of the South Manchester mills took a very lively 
interest in their work. The old wallpaper firm of 
Warren & Fuller were very helpful. 

It was a new art, a new feeling which they 
presented and some indication of the strength of 
their organization is found in the results of a 
competitive design exhibition held at the Amer- 
ican Art Gallery about 1890 which was open to 
all competitors. Liberal awards were given by 
the Warren & Fuller Co. and Mrs. Wheeler re- 
ceived the $1,000 prize for the best design; her 
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Entrance foyer in the new home of Barker Bros., Los Angeles. 


daughter, Dora, $500 for the second best design ; 
Miss Townshend, third prize and Miss Ida Clarke, 
fourth prize—all of them being of The Associated 
Artists’ organization. 

On one occasion, William N. Chase, the 
painter observed: 

“You people of The Associated Artists can 
do more with silk than we can with pigments, be- 
cause it reflects color as well as holds it.” 

Alma Tadema said exactly the same thing 
about the shadow silks Mrs. Wheeler was pro- 
ducing at this time through Cheney Bros. 

Besides silks, they worked in cottons. They 
introduced the fabric known as “Kentucky jean” 
and “blue jean” afterwards known as blue denim. 
She found it possible to extract its blue in lines 
of design, one pattern, the fish pattern being not- 
ably good. It was pronounced by Alexander 
Drake, well-known art critic, as being “the best 
manufacturing design ever made outside of 
Japan.” 

Europe too was attracted by their work and 
finally an exhibition of their products was given 
in London where it excited much interest. 

It was through this work of this little band 
of dreamers that the Misses Hewitt inaugurated 
a more extensive course in teaching at Cooper 
Union. 


Abbey, Blashfield, Walter Crane, Kate Field, 
Kate Douglas Wiggin, Sir Frederick Leighton 
and William N. Chase were enthusiastic followers 
of the new art and in 1901, the writer referred to 
the work of The Associated Artists in his book 
“Period Decoration” as follows: 

“Years ago in this country before the Aus- 
trian, Wagner, ever dreamed of Art Nouveau, 
Mrs. Wheeler of The Associated Artists intro- 
duced a form of design which was practically the 
same, and indeed some of the rooms decorated by 
her. artists in the Vanderbilt mansion are today 
regarded as excellent examples of Art Noveau; 
it was all simply her individual interpretation of 
the Japanese.’” : 

And that was twenty-five years ago and it is 
worth repeating lest we forget in twenty-five 
years that the industries have grown. Associated 
artists need no longer group together for mutual 
support. Industrial organizations are taking them 
in and giving them liberal backing. 

Today thousands of clever people are work- 
ing in thousands of shops and stores. We are 
not so sure they would be there were it not for 
that art impulse which swept our country in the 
’80’s—the work of .a coterie who preaching new 
art, encouragéd ‘also the study of the old. . 

: i? Ce RisG 











The charm of ironwork is in the great variety of natural colors merging from the crude blacks to 
the silvery tones and high lights of bronze and gold tones. 











THE RENAISSANCE OF 


HE bestowal of honors on Oscar Bach by the 

Architectural League of New York and the 
award of the Bok prize to Samuel Yellin and the 
unusual prominence given to Morgan Colt, fol- 
lowing so closely upon the tremendous publicity 
given to Edgar Brandt, emphasizes the redivivus 
of ironwork in interior decoration. 

There is a notable return to the craftsman- 
ship of the ferronier not only in gateways and 
grilles for exteriors but in furniture and candel- 
abra for the interiors. 

At the International Exposition of Modern 
Decorative and Industrial Art recently held in 
Paris, a number of ironwork exhibits attracted a 
great deal of attention. But there are many in 
this country doing just as extraordinary work— 
Edward F. Caldwell & Co., Kantack, Heath & 
Warman, Oscar Bach Studios, Morgan Colt, 
Hunt Diederich, Samuel Yellin, W. Irving Forge, 


Illustrations upon this and the opposite page by courtesy of 
scar B. Bach Studios. 


IRONWORK 


Myron Teller, Ferro Studio, Inc., P. Fiebiger, 
The Arden Forge, Buyer-Gardner-Hines Co., 
Tiffin, Warman & Cook, Jno. Williams, Inc., and 
others. 

Mr. V. F. Lossberg of Edward F. Caldwell 
& Co. and Mr. Walter W. Kantack of Kantack, 
Heath & Warman were both in close study of the 
subject as members of the American delegation to 
the Exposition appointed by Secretary Hoover, 
and Mr. Kantack’s firm has produced some iron- 
work reflecting the New Art spirit. 

Recently The Art Alliance held an exhibi- 
tion -of the decorative wrought ironwork of 
Samuel Yellin and Hunt Diederich, American 
craftsmen, which attracted wide attention. 

Morgan Colt is doing wonderful work near 
New Hope, Pa., creating beauty in twisted iron 
and hammered copper. Around him has been 
gathered an art colony, a neighborhood of artist 
folk among whom are William Lathrop, Edward 
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W. Redfield, Daniel Garber, John F. Folinsbee, 
Robert Spencer, R. Sloan Bredin, Henry B. Snell 
and The Davenports who are now holding their 
annual exhibition of charming textiles and tapes- 


tries. It is truly a great group and one that 
Pennsylvania can well be proud of. 

Here in New York, the Architectural League 
in January awarded to Oscar Bach, the medal 
of honor in design and craftsmanship for his 
wrought ironwork. 

Today he is making studies for a statue of 
Cosmo I for the Medici Chapel in Florence. His 





work has been shown at many of the architectural 
exhibits. The entrance to the new wing of the 
Art Museum of Toledo is by Bach. All the metal 
work in St. Mary’s Chapel in Cleveland is by 
Bach. In The Players, Detroit, and in Boston, 
Philadelphia and all over the country, in public 
edifices and private homes, examples of his crafts- 
manship may be seen. 

And what is this craftsmanship? It is all 
that may be conceived by an adaptation of work- 
manship to art in metal. His designs are ex- 
quisite. His technic is masterly. It may be in 











Ironwork is appealing largely to the decorators because of the great variety of decorative 
uses. 
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Nancy glass by Daum Freres of the type shown at the exhibit of the New 
Art now at the Metropolitan Museum. Courtesy of Henri Lavallard, New 
York. See text below. 








iron, in the tones of color which may be wrought 
from iron, in dead black, bronzes, steel greys and 
silver tints. It may be an effusion of brass and 
steel, or combinations or in repoussé. Doorways, 
grilles, stairways, statues, lighting fixtures, 
sconces, candelabra, lamps—anything that may be 
done in metal is done in Mr. Bach’s studio. 





CHARMING GLASSWARE FROM PARIS 
EXPOSITION 

fds display of decorative glass at the Metro- 
politan Museum, which has been brought over 

as part of the exhibit from the International Ex- 

position of Modern Decorative and Industrial Art 

in Paris last year, is attracting considerable at- 

tention. 

It includes examples from the work-shops of 
Bing & Grondahl; Carter, Stabler & Adams; 
Royal Porcelain Manufactory of Copenhagen, 
Daum Freres, Emile Decoeur, Francois Decorche- 
mont, Auguste Delaherche, Emile Diffloth, Henri- 
Nicolas Gandais, Marcel Goupy, Theodore Havi- 
land, Kahler, Rene Lalique, Lanternier & Cie., J. 
& L. Lobmeyr, Maurice Marinot, Jean Mayodon, 
Orrefors Bruks Aktiebolag, ‘‘Pomone”-Atelier 
D’Art Du Bon Marche, “Primavera” Des Maga- 
sins du Printemps Atelier, Georges Serre, Manu- 
facture Nationale de Sevres, Henri Simmen and 
A. Walter. 


A BOOK ON MAHOGANY 

P. Dutton & Co. have just issued a splen- 

¢ did volume entitled “Mahogany, Antique 
and Modern” by William Farquhar Payson and 
contributed to by Charles Over Cornelius, Asso- 
ciate Curator of American art at the Metropoli- 
tan Museum, Henry B. Culver, author of “The 
Book of Old Ships,” Ralph Erskine of the 
Erskine-Danforth Corporation, Frances Morris, 





also an Assistant Curator at the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art, Meyric R. Rogers, Professor of 
Art at Smith College, Carl Schmieg of Schmieg, 
Hungate & Kotzian, Inc. and Kenneth M. Mur- 
chison, A. I. A. This is, we believe, the first defini- 
tive work dealing exclusively with the subject of 
mahogany and its use in furniture making, archi- 
tecture, marine architecture, piano making and 
other structural and decorative fields. It is a book 
to be commended to the attention of architects, 
interior decorators, furniture manufacturers and 
craftsmen and also to laymen interested in decora- 
tive design and the practical application of design 
to present-day living conditions. A portion of 
the book deals with the famous cabinetmakers of 
the 18th century and other parts take up a study 
of the present day cabinetmakers, the business of 
hunting mahogany in the jungles of Africa and 
Central America. Of especial interest, are the 
numerous illustrations in half-tone, many of 
which are from old prints and others of consider- 
able educational value, as they show in easily un- 
derstandable manner, the working of the different 
machines through which a trunk must pass be- 
fore it becomes lumber suitable for use in manu- 
facturing. The price of the book is $15.50. 





OPENS NEW DEPARTMENTS 
H. Citnarp, Inc., Winston-Salem, N. C., 
* formerly specializing in wall decorations 
and painting, have opened a showroom at 130 
West Fourth Street, where they will handle dra- 
pery and curtain materials, small rugs, ete. 





N THE description of the rooms shown on our 
duotone pages we neglected to credit the deco- 
rator, Esther T. Curtiss, for the work shown on 
page 98 and Ernesta Bullitt for that shown on 
page 97. 











T'HE passage of the intervening years and the 
- rise and decline of faith in the various terms 
coined to encourage belief in the sun resisting 
quality of fabrics to which they are attached, has 
not changed the opinion expressed by the writer 
nearly a score of years ago, to wit, “that if it 
could be possible to determine upon a satisfactory 
form of test, that would permit the marking and 
marketing of fabrics with a dependable grading 
of color permanency—a grading that would carry 
with it the same assurance that the hall-mark on 
silver or the karat mark on gold 
carries to a purchaser of these 
metals—a long step would be 
taken in the right direction.” 

We assume that the aver- 
age manufacturer has no intent 
to deceive, that his use of the 
term sunfast or tubfast conveys 
an honest conviction that under 
ordinary circumstances his 
goods will prove so to be. It is 
the deliberate abuse of the con- 
fidence of the public in the ap- 
plication of these terms to 
goods unworthy to bear such 
markings and the loose and 
careless practice of looking 
upon a guarantee as a type of 
“commercial risk” that has 
brought these terms together with the guarantees, 
by which the promise of their fadelessness is un- 
derwritten, under the suspicion of the public. 

Without that confidence which promotes ac- 
tive purchasing, the whole expensively-reared fab- 
ric of retail merchandising is shot through with a 
suspicion that too often finds a basis of fact in 
untruthful claims and over-emphasized promises 
of value. 

We believe that it is time for the upholstery 
industry—manufacturing, wholesale and retail, of 


CONSIDERATION OF THE COLOR FAST PROBLEM 


We believe that it is time 
for the upholstery indus- 
tries in all branches to ap- 
proach the subject of color- 
fastness in a new way. Pres- 
ent methods sometimes 
leading to the deliberate 
abuse of the confidence of 
the public, do not promote 
healthy business conditions. 
Would it not be better to 
face the issue of color-fast- 
ness squarely by giving the 
customers the actual facts 
concerning dye 

nence? 





woven goods, prints and trimmings, to face the 
subject of color fastness in a new way. 

For twenty years, our trade has been agitated 
over the color question and yet, so far as we 
know, the question of color fastness and of color 
guarantees has never been raised with reference 
to the rug, one of the biggest and most costly 
items that enters into the furnishings of a room. 

The oriental rug, from time immemorial, the 
embodiment of all that centuries of skill and tra- 
dition could accomplish in dye fadelessness, has, 
in fact, met with quite a reverse 
experience and the too-perma- 
nent colors of the modern ori- 
ental have been subjected to 
modifying or ageing treatments, 
which have simulated the ef- 
fects brought about by time and 
use. 

Here is an anomaly that is 
difficult to explain—high-priced 
floor coverings bought with the 
intention that they shall last for 
many years, are artificially aged 
and their colors subdued in or- 
der that they may appear old 
when they are really new. On 
the other hand, drapery mate- 
rials and furniture coverings, 
costing very much less in pro- 
portion and intended for a very much shorter pe- 
riod of life in service, are bolstered by the broad- 
est guarantees in order that the mind of the pur- 
chaser may be satisfied of a money’s worth in ser- 
vice. 

As one buyer recently phrased it, “we have 
built up an attitude of public mind that is becom- 
ing more and more difficult to satisfy in the mat- 
ter of sun-fast and-tub-fast colors.” 

We quote also the words of a manufacturer, 
“for years we have sold the finest organzine, 


perma- 
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damasks and brocades containing colors, the fast- 
ness of which it would be impossible for us to 
guarantee, and the question of color permanence 
was never broached until there came into the 
market a host of fabrics costing only a fraction 
of the price of these richer and finer things and 
containing substances, which at best could have 
a life of but a very few years.” 

The strength of the demand for sun and tub- 
fast colors has been created because of the sales 
arguments employed. Whether or not the color 
fast idea has been worthy of the magnified im- 
portance it has been accorded, is a question that 
need not here be argued. The thing with which 
the trade is faced is a condition of public mind, 
which now demands an additional safeguard 
against color depreciation. 

The, guarantee does not seem to fully meet 
the situation, for while the retailer, backed by the 
manufacturer’s guarantee stands ready to “make 
good” on a customer’s disappointment, the re- 
placement is made as a result of demand and the 
inspiration of that demand is the customer’s dis- 
satisfaction... The value of the replacement, as a 
mollifying influence, is questionable because of 
the emphasis it places upon the fact that the orig- 
inal merchandise was faulty, and then again there 
is always a certainty that only a percentage of 
dissatisfied customers are willing to reveal their 
dissatisfaction to the store, no matter how will- 
ingly they may broadcast it to their friends. 

Summing up the whole question as it relates 
to the trade and the consumer, would it not be 
better to face the issue squarely by giving the 
customer the actual facts concerning dye perma- 
nence. 

We have never agreed to the theory of some 
advertising men that sales can be promoted by 
misleading the public. We also realize that too 
often an attempt to educate the public results in a 
great deal of half-digested truth or misinforma- 
tion, but there has been, already, so much incom- 
plete reference to various technical dye terms that 
it seems to us the time has come for the public to 
learn the rest of the story in simple and non-mis- 
understandable terms. 

Facts are stubborn things. While they may 
be capable of misinterpretation the fact itself does 
not change and in the question of dye perma- 
nency, we believe that safety for the buyer lies 
in telling the facts concerning dyes. 

In a true dyeing operation, the color is not 
simply deposited on the surface of the fibre but 
permeates it through and through. When exam- 
ined under a microscope, a dyed fibre shows that 


the color is present inside of the fibre as well as 
on the surface. The penetration, however, is 
gradual and is effective according to the length 
of time in which the fibre is boiled or steeped in 
the dye liquid, 

The dyes employed to impart color to a deco- 
rative fabric, are mainly of six kinds; to use their 
technical names they are characterized as follows: 

Basic dyes—Salts of color bases, mostly de- 
rived from aniline, which dye animal fibres (wool 
and silk) directly without the use of any other 
agent. Basic dyes also dye vegetable fibres when 
used with a mordant, usually tannin. Principally 
used for dyeing cotton and silk. 

Acid dyes—Color salts which contain acid 
and which dye animal fibres directly but which 
dye vegetable fibre satisfactorily only when used 
with a mordant. They are principally applied to 
wool and silks (mostly derived from compounds 
of benzene). 

Substantive dyes—Colors of neutral chem- 
ical nature, which dye directly both animal and 
vegetable fibres but are mostly applied to cotton 
(mostly derived from benzidine). 

Mordani dyes—Colors of neutral chemical 
or metallic nature, dyeing neither animal nor 
vegetable fibres directly but requiring a neutral 
mordant to give the fibre an affinity for the dye— 
principally applied to wool and printed cottons 
(mostly derived from anthracene, alizarin). 

The term mordant is derived from the old 
French word mordre, meaning to bite or corrode; 
it being the idea among the early dyers that the 
action of the mordant was to open up the: pores 
to allow better penetration of color matter. - The 
term mordant is only truly applied to materials 
which combine with the fibre on one hand and the 
dye stuff on the other—a go-between, as it were, 
which completes the union of fibre and dye sub- 
stances. : 

Developed dyes—Color agents, which are ap- 
plied to either animal or vegetable fibres but 
principally used in the dyeing and printing of 
cotton (the diazotized family). Developed dyes, 
however, are an expensive class of dyes to employ 
because their use necessitates several distinct 
operations, in all of which the entire fabric must 
be handled. 

The developing process not only increases 
the fastness of the colors to washing and acids 
but also greatly increases the intensity of shade. © 
Many of the substantive dyes are capable of 
diazotization and developing. The dyeing of de- 
veloped colors is a distinctly chemical operation, 

(Continued on page 133) 
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STUDIES IN INTERIOR DECORATION 


By Joun W. STEPHENSON 


ArticLe VIII—Fasrics 


N ORDER to qualify for the purpose of advis- 
ing in the use of fabrics for decorative pur- 
poses, it is not only important that the decorator 
should be familiar with the governing principles 
which control design and combinations but to ren- 
der a real service to his client, he must also be 
familiar with the characteristics of quality repre- 
sented by material, weave, dye, etc. 

In decorative fabrics, which frequently run 
into extraordinary 
costs per yard or 
square foot, it is im- 
possible to figure 
value on the basis of 
material alone. Every 
fabric has at least two 
general bases of 
value: First, the 
prime cost; yarn, dye, 
labor and machine op- 
eration; Second, the 
appearance it presents 
and the purpose it will 
serve. Thus it may 
happen that two fab- 
rics may be produced, 
each having the same 
design, each employ- 
ing the same charac- 
ter of warps, requir- 
ing the same machine 
operation, and involv- 
ing the same labor but 





tion to cost that make the difference between a 
decorative salesman and a mere price quoter. 
The student cannot acquire this appreciation 
merely because of the desire to do so. He must 
set himself the task of cultivating an appreciation 
of fabric beauty by constantly associating with 
and studying the differences between fabrics of 
known merit and value. He must learn how fab- 
rics are made, the processes through which the 
various materials 
must go in their trans- 
formation from the 
first raw product into 
the finished textile; 
he must learn the dif- 
ferences between the 
various kinds of dyes, 
how they are em- 
ployed and the rea- 
sons why certain 
types of dye sub- 
stances are better for 
the dyeing of decora- 
tive textiles than 
other types apparently 
offering a wider range 
of desirable colors. 
The subject of 
dyes is so large and 
its study so technical 
that it is not neces- 
sary to delve very 
deeply into the techni- 


one of them because 
of its better appear- 
ance due to the blend- 
ing of certain colors 


It is its harmonious design and coloring rather than its 
intrinsic worth that gives a fabric value to the decorator. 
The above Jouy print is only a printed cotton yet its 
pattern and colors lift it into the class of expensive fab- 
rics and it is the ability to appreciate this which must be 
incorporated in the training of a decorator. 


cal side, but even a 
salesman should be 
familiar with the six 
or seven main groups 


and the harmony of 

others may look like a superior fabric and to that 
extent. it really is superior. It may wear no better 
and on the factory records, cost no more than the 
companion fabric but because of the fact that it 
can give a greater measure of satisfaction to its 
possessor, it is for the purpose “a better fabric” 
and is worth a better price. It is just this appre- 
ciation of the usableness of fabrics that the deco- 
rative salesmen should acquire. It is this knowl- 
edge of obscure values, values that have no rela- 


into which dyes are 
classified and should have some knowledge of the 
way and purpose governing the employment of 
each particular group. 
If it is possible for the student to go through 
a fabric weaving plant, it would be eminently de- 
sirable for him to do so. In this way he will 
learn of the various processes of textile construc- 
tion, the use of the jacquard and the tremendous 
purpose it serves in the production of fabric pat- 
terns. Unfortunately, many men who read these 
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notes will never have the opportunity of seeing a 
weaving plant‘in operation’ and to those is com- 
mended the study of such books as graphically 
describe the weaving operations which produce 
the materials in commercial use for decorative 
purposes today. 

In addition to the field of modern fabrics 
which is growing in extent year by year, there is 
still for the student the field of the antique which 
must engage his attention and intrigue his inter- 
est. Embroideries, laces, and hand-loom products 
which illustrate in their construction a stage in 
the development of the production of textiles, 
are always of absorbing interest to. one who has 
time for an appreciation of the art side of things. 
The copying of the spider web, which first led to 
the construction of lace; the weaving of pictures 
with colored yarns as an experiment by a Parisian 
dyer which eventually grew into the Royal Manu- 
factory of the Gobelins (named after Jean Gobe- 
lin, the dyer); the embroideries of the English 
Renaissance as well as those of earlier days when 
the craft of the needle was the natural occupation 
of the mistress of the castle while the lord of the 
manor sought military victories at home or 
abroad, are interesting things to study, not only 
because of the human element that enters into 
their production but also because of the artistry 
of a former epoch which contributed to their crea- 
tion. 

We admire the embroideries, the laces and 
the picture tapestries of other days and for those 
who appreciate them there is a place in the 
scheme of modern furnishings—therefore, we ad- 
vise the student to study the qualities of these 
rare and beautiful antiques—first, in order that he 


may appreciate them for themselves and second, 
also in order that he-may be-better able to judge 
of the quality of modern machine productions as 


‘a substitute for the more costly and rare produc- 


tions of handcraftsmanship. 
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An excellent display of plain and figured gauze in a window of Abraham & Straus, Brooklyn. 
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ENCOURAGING DEVELOPMENT 


Indications That Dealers in the Wall Paper Field Are Becoming Aware of the Fact That Wall 
Paper Should Be Sold as a Wall Decoration Rather Than as a Wall Covering 


By J. B. HAWLEY 


ECAUSE of an error in a typewritten report 

of his speech furnished us by C. W. Cousens, 
Director and Secretary of The Wall Papers 
Manufacturers Association, the writer was led to 
quote Mr. Cousens as saying that workmanship 
in the wall paper trade is standardized, a state- 
ment. to which we took exception. 

Mr. Cousens informs us that he did not make 
such a statement and that he is heartily in accord 
with the general thought in our article which was 
to the effect that the greatest evil in the wall paper 
trade at the present time is the sloppy workman- 
ship of the many alleged paper hangers. During 
the writer’s. conversation with him, Mr. Cousens 
gave us interesting data relating to the schools es- 
tablished by the Wall Paper Manu- 
facturers Association and to the 
number of pupils attending who are 
learning to become paper hangers 
who will be a credit to the wall 
paper industry. And he further in- 
formed us of a tendency prevalent 
today in the retail end of the busi- 
ness which seems to indicate that 
wall paper retailers are beginning to 
wake up to the fact that wall paper 
is a decorative material and should 
be sold as such. This tendency he 
mentioned is that of retailers all 
over the country to employe a type 
of salesman totally different to the 
class of individual they have employed in the past. 
The retail wall paper salesman who is in demand 
today is the salesman who sells styles, pattern de- 
signs and color, rather than paper. He is a man 
of taste who can assist the customer to select 
from his stock such papers as will harmonize with 
her other furnishings and which are themselves 
things of beauty. 

For two decades the Editors of THe UPHot- 
STERER have been harping upon the belief that 
wall paper is.a wall decoration rather than a wall 
covering and that until it is marketed as such the 
wall paper industry will not really prosper. And 
we are naturally gratified to learn from Mr. 
Cousens that due to the efforts put out by the 
Wall Paper Manufacturers Association and the 


paper 





Dealers today are 
employing salesmen 
who know the deco- 
ration value of wall 


instead 

those who consider 

it as just so much 
merchandise. 


publicity and arguments put forward by ourselves 
and other wall paper journals, retailers are at 
length on the right path. 

There was a time, and that not so long ago, 
when upholstery material was sold principally on 
its wearing qualities. Patterns and coloring was 
secondary consideration, and the result was that 
plain haircloth, which is undoubtedly the strong- 
est wearing material of any made and at the same 
time perhaps the ugliest, was extremely popular. 
The haircloth manufacturers prospered ; the plush 
manufacturers who also made a strong material 
did a fair business, but the upholstery industry as 
a whole was in the class of the secondraters. 
What a difference between then and now! Today 
the consumers have been educated 
to buy their furniture coverings less 
for any iron-like wearing qualities 
they may possess, than for beauty in 
pattern, weave and coloring, with 
the result that all sorts of materials 
are made and sold and the uphol- 
stery manufacturing industry is one 
of the most prosperous in the coun- 
try. 

Until more or less recently the 
situation in the wall paper field was 
analagous to the situation in the up- 
holstery field outlined above. Wall 
paper was not considered as a deco- 
rative accessory and the greater 
bulk of the papers sold was of the plain variety 
which wore well enough on the walls but pos- 
sessed little or no decorative value. Today, how- 
ever, through the efforts of numerous agencies the 
practice of selling wall paper by rollage rather 
than for its value as a decoration and its beauty 
in design and color has become to an extent ex- 
tinct and dealers are seeking customers on the 
basis of beautifying their customers’ walls. 
Already the result of this policy has proved grati- 
fying to the industry as a whole and as it con- 
tinues to be maintained wall paper will grow in 
popularity until the near future will, we believe, 
see the wall paper industry ranking with the up- 
holstery industry in prosperity as well as one of 
the country’s artistic assets. 


of 
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A room in the model antique department at Lord & Taylor, New York. 


GOING IN. FOR ANTIQUES 


FEW years ago, the lover of the antique was 

regarded more or less as a nut. Men and 
women sensitive to the appeal of Americana be- 
came the target of ridicule. To the very practical 
mind and the mind possibly dense to sentiment, 
the mere thought of an antique in preference to a 
thing new, modern and of the latest whim or 
fashion was regarded as an absurdity. 

But when the museums began to show an- 
tiques and the Metropolitan opened its American 
wing and when magazines started in the interests 
of antiques and the homes of their friends showed 
evidences of a great appreciation of the subject 
and when finally the big dry goods stores recog- 
nizing the growing interest opened huge depart- 
ments, the skeptical modernist concludes that 
after all perhaps there is something in it. 

Now exactly what is there in the antique line 
which will benefit the general decorative stocks. 

There are some firms where the antiques will 
be simply a feature that will draw the crowds. 


With others, it will be a profitable line for busi- 
ness not only in the sale of the antiques but in the 
sale of the accessory furnishings, the rugs, wall- 
papers and fabrics of the period of the antiques. 

Adjoining Mr. Sloane’s upholstery depart- 
ment and the department of interior decoration, 
Miss Virginia Hamill has laid out on the seventh 
floor of Lord & Taylor’s, a model department of 
American antiques in furniture, fabrics and all 
the accessories which make for the comfort and 
charm of the early American home. Not only are 
there five or six rooms well stocked but they are 
arranged with a very nice appreciation of relation- 
ship even to the kitchen with the logs burning on 
the hearth and the rough, crude overmantel 
stacked with kitchen appurtenances, a goodly as- 
sortment of pottery and kitchen utensils, pewter, 
old glassware, candlesticks and a quaint assort- 
ment of the old-time bottles that they used to use, 
the sort of thing that many people are collecting 
nowadays. 
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Lord & Taylor are to be congratulated upon 
the way in which the subject has been handled. 

Miss Hamill has assembled her collections 
with practicability. It is not a mere collection. 
It is an assemblage of things related and every 
room looks as though it had just been vacated by 
a flesh and blood creature. It has the human 
touch. The old ink-wells are on the desk to- 
gether with the quills and the sand-shakers, used 
before the days of blotting paper. The walls are 
done in reproduction papers of the earliest period, 
back to the time when paper was made in blocks 
and squares, before the day of papers in the roll. 
The rugs are cottage woven. The candlesticks, 
lamps, pewter, glass and even the old iron betty 
lamps are not only shown but shown where they 
belong in the proper environment. 

In brief, there is a great variety of stock but 
all shown not only in chronological sequence but 
with sympathetic relationship. These rooms con- 
stitute a really valuable exhibit of Americana. 


Another room in Lord & Taylor’s antique department. 


AN INVENTION WHICH INCREASES 
THE APPEAL OF THE HOME 

HE appeal of the home is undergoing a very 

rapid change. In the days of our Pilgrim 
fathers, the big open fireplace was the one com- 
forting feature but time went on until we reached 
the age of jazz and people only wanted an apart- 
ment, steam heated and electric lighted with a 
delicatessen and café nearby, an automobile and 
an neighborhood movie house. These were the 
requirements that gave to so many, an idea of 
absolute comfort and naturally the furnishings 
were of secondary consideration. And now comes 
the radio. The radio has brought about a greater 
rallying of the home circle and back to the hearth- 
side movement, than anything that has happened 
in many years. And however active business may 
have been in the last few years, it is bound to 
be greater still as the radio becomes more and 
more a household habit. 
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NEWARK MUSEUM NOW IN OWN 
BUILDING 

S toe9 art and scientific treasures of the Newark 

Museum, numbering about 160,000 units, have 
just been removed from the Newark Library and 
other storage places to the new museum building 
on Washington Street, and the material is now 
being placed in position prior to the formal open- 
ing which is to take place shortly. The Newark 
Museum is unique in that it has grown through a 
period of 15 years, to be one of the most com- 
plete commercial museums in this section of the 
country. 

Under the direction of John Cotton Dana, 
who has been its director since its inception, the 
museum has been the scene of 150 exhibitions, the 
most comprehensive of these being one of 
“Leather and Leather Products,” which is now in 
process of arrangement and will be shown when 
the museum opens on March 16th. 

The new building which was presented to the 
city by Louis Bamberger, the well known Newark 


dry goods merchant, cost upward of $700,000; 
the plot on which it stands was bought by the City 


. of Newark for $200,000, the location being on 


corner of Washington Street and Washington 
Place about ten minutes walk from the business 
center of the city. _ 

A feature of the museum’s work which has 
been always emphasized is that of the encourage- 
ment of living American artists and when the 
museum opens, it will display a group of 30 paint- 
ings by living American artists purchased during 
the past year. 

Located in the middle of a great industrial 
field, it is only natural that the Newark Museum 
shall render a studied and definite service to the 
industries of its own locale, but it is important 
that the museum be considered in its relation to 
the country at large and in the service it renders 
through its scientific and industrial collections, 
some of which are believed to be the finest in the 
country. Newark has just cause to be proud of 
this latest addition to its list of public buildings. 


One of a series of rooms where antiques are beautifully displayed at Lord & Taylor, New York. See text on 
pages 112 and 113. 








WHO SHOULD FINANCE THE TRAVELER? 


A Discussion of a Problem which Has Been a Matter of Disagreement Between Many Employers 
and Employes from the Time When the First Salesman Took His Samples “On the Road” 


NE of the questions which very frequently 

comes up in a discussion of the wholesale dis- 
tribution of goods, concerns the matter of financ- 
ing the travelling force. 

There is an old saying, “that difference of 
opinion makes horse-racing interesting,” and if 
the logic of. the saying concerning diversity of 
opinion ‘holds true, the question “who should 
finance the travelling man’s activities?’ ought to 
be one of the most interesting subjects in connec- 
tion with the wholesale trade. 

It would be useless for us here to discuss the 
various well-known arrangements of “drawing 
account,” “salary and commission,” “drawing ac: 
count advanced against commission,” “salary plus 
travelling expense,” etc. There are as many ways 
of arranging methods of travelling expense con- 
trol as there are different types of men to super- 
vise, but there is a phase of the subject as a whole 
that might well bear a little discussion and that is 
the necessity for a clear understanding between 
the firm and the traveller as to the value of the 
service performed, 

Let us pose a few simple questions: Ist, Is 
the travelling man’s value to be gauged only by 
the goods he sells or should a certain percentage 
of his time and expense be chargeable against 
missionary work, welfare, representation and as 
an influence for improving the general business 
of his concern by helping the firm’s customers? 
2nd, Should the cost-of ‘all lost motion, ineffectual 
calls and promotional sales effort be entirely at 
the expense of the salesmen or should the firm 
bear the major expense on the ground of service 
rendered? 3rd, If a salesman’s compensation is 
arranged solely on a commission basis, should he 
be paid on the face value of bona fide signed or- 
ders with approved credit or on the amounts a 
laggard firm finds it possible to ship? 4th, Which 
would be the most likely permanent asset to 
a salesforce—a salaried man, a commission man 
or a combination of both? 5th, Does the trade 


a travelling man’s money has been spent to obtain, 
belong to him or to his firm? | 

These and other equally important. questions . 
come up from time to-time in our conversation, 
both with travelling men and employers-of-travel- 
ling men. In specific cases, we do not hesitate to 
express an opinion but it is practically impossible 
to lay down any brief set of rules with reference 
to the financing of travelling salesmanship that 
would apply with equal force and satisfaction to 
all types of firms, goods and travellers. 

The equity of the case depends, in a great 
many instances, on the requirements laid down 
by the employing firm; it depends quite as fre- 
quently upon the habits and abilities of the em- 
ployee and in many cases about which we hear 
the chief dissatisfaction arises because either em- 
ployee or employer has neglected, at the time 
when the connection was made, to definitely set- 
tle by mutual agreement all subjects that are 
likely to breed misunderstanding. 

While we do not advocate the so-called iron- 
bound employment contract, there are many par- 
ticulars with reference to the service rendered by 
a travelling man that ought to be specifically in- 
cluded in contract form where a-contract is the 
only definite instrument covering: conditions. 

We have in mind, for -instance, a- condition 
where a contract specifically states that the em- 
ployee shall “travel” eight months in the year. 
Without some qualifying clause, it would be pos- 
sible for the employer to so change the conditions 
of employment that this clause would be impos- 
sible of fulfillment and in that event, either party 
to the contract might claim that the conditions of 
the contract had not been fulfilled. 

There seems to be a disposition, . becoming 
unfortunately more prevalent, for wholesale firms 
to seek complete representation on a strictly com- 
mission basis with the travelling man financing: his 
Own operations. _ 

(Continued on page 138). 
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OF IMPORTANCE TO INSTALLMENT 
HOUSES 
AS a great deal of the home furnishings sold in 
this country are sold on the “deferred pay- 
ment plan,” we think it may be of interest to 
dealers who practice this method of selling to 
print an article by Elton J. Buckley, Counsellor at 
Law, in which he treats a phase of installment 
selling which is not generally known or consid- 
ered by merchants. 

“T think I should point out to the readers 
hereof who are interested either as buyer or seller 
in conditional sales contracts, a feature of them 
which is not generally known. Conditional sales 
contracts which in one form or another are in gen- 
eral use for the sale of all sorts of merchandise, 
are contracts providing for the payment of the 
price in installments, and particularly providing 
that title to the goods, whatever they are, shall 
not pass until full payment is made. Sometimes 
these contracts are called installment contracts, 
and sometimes leases. Usually they are correctly 
described as conditional sale contracts, viz.: con- 
tracts making a sale, the completion of which 1s 
conditional upon full payment being made. 

“The law recognizes such business as import- 
ant and legitimate,.and most States now have 
laws intended to protect the interests of third 
parties. In fact, there is the Uniform Conditional 
Sales Act, which many States have passed so as 
to standardize the law. The purpose of all these 
laws is to compel the parties to a conditional sale 
to file the contract in some public office, usually 
that of clerk of the court or the county recorder 
of deeds, so that all parties who might become 
interested will know that this machinery or that 
cash register, or whatever it may be, does not be- 
long to the apparent buyer and will not belong to 
him unless and until he completely pays for it. 

“The question settled by a case that lies be- 
fore me is, ‘whose is the loss if the goods sold 
under conditional sale are destroyed or stolen or 
damaged before fully paid for and while title is 
still in the seller?’ It is not a difficult question to 
answer, for the application of the ordinary prin- 
ciples of the law of bailment control it, but I find 
there have been quite a number of cases on it. 

“The answer is that the loss falls on the sell- 
er, if title has not passed to the buyer. The thing 
destroyed is his, and if it is destroyed, the subject 
matter of the transaction has disappeared and the 
buyer need pay nothing further. This of course 
assumes that the destruction is accidental. If it 
is caused by the negligence of the buyer, or by his 


positive act, the rule is different ; he is then liable 
for the balance. 

“A simple analysis will show you why a 
buyer should not be held liable under the circum- 
stances. He has had delivered to him, for his 
use, a thing which by the contract belongs to the 
man who delivered it to him. It is very similar to 
a mere rental; in fact, under some of the con- 
tracts that is precisely what it is. The thing 
rented to him, so to speak, is injured, or stolen or 
destroyed through no fault of his—why should 
he be compelled to pay the balance of the pur- 
chase price, or the balance of the rental, which- 
ever you please, for something which no longer 
exists? The law says he should not; and for the 
precise reason which suggests itself. 

“Some firms who sell merchandise under con- 
ditional sales contracts protect themselves against 
this contingency by either insuring it themselves 
or insisting that the buyer insure it. Otherwise, 
you are doing a rather risky thing, viz.: commit- 
ting your goods to the custody of a stranger and 
gambling that everything will be all right with 
them until they are paid for. 

“Another interesting case which bears on 
conditional sales transactions was decided very 
recently. In that case the goods sold under con- 
ditional sales contract were destroyed, not by acci- 
dent or by the negligent act of the buyer, but, by 
the wanton act of a third person. This case held 
that in such a case the third person was respon- 
sible for the loss and must answer for it to the 
seller. In other words, the seller could bring suit 
against him to recover for it.” 

Eton J. BUCKLEY. 





ANNOUNCING A DESIGN 
COMPETITION 

HE Art Alliance of America has announced its 

Tenth Annual Textile Design Competition in 
which $1,025 is to be awarded in prizes for silk, 
cretonne, upholstery fabrics, and Jacquard vel- 
vets. In addition two special prizes have been 
offered, one for a design “American in inspira- 
tion,” and the other for a dress fabric following 
certain definite specifications, this design to be 
made by an American citizen. 

The competition is open to all artists. Beauty 
and originality of design and its applicability to 
the special fabric or purpose for which it is in- 
tended are the points on which the prizes will be 
awarded. The manufacturers offering the prizes 
do so for the purpose of stimulating the produc- 
tion of more and better designs by American 
artist-designers. 
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TO PROMOTE A WORTHWHILE MOVEMENT 


LMOST any man, if asked to back a move- 
ment to serve the public welfare and at the 
same time bring profit to himself, will, unless he 
is a congenital idiot, accept the invitation gladly. 
The retail merchants of this country are in no 
wise different from their fellow citizens in this 
regard, and that is why when it is brought home 
to them that participation in the “Make Every 


appeal when he says, “In recent years the remark- 
able development of our national resources, our 
human invention and our human opportunity, 
have turned the attention of many from the home 
to other fields of engrossing interest. It has been 
necessary to recall public attention to the home 
lest its influénce and its finer values, be impaired.” 
In the last analysis, it is by recalling public atten- 


Home a Home Sweet Home” 
movement will do just that which 
we have suggested above, they 
eagerly embrace the opportunity. 
Primarily, of course, this 
movement, backed by The Uphol- 
stery Association of America and 
The Retail Dry Goods Association, 
was inaugurated to bring profit to 
the home furnishing industry, but 
back of that first impulse was a 
strong feeling in the hearts of the 
authors of the scheme, that by car- 
rying it to a successful conclusion, 
they would contribute largely and 
permanently to the public good. 
Whatever makes, beautifies or 
helps to establish the home on a 
firm basis should be accorded the 
same praise which is given to any- 
thing—invention, movement, or 
what you will—which helps to 
make human life an _ orderly, 
peaceful and happiness-creating 
arrangement. And that is why 
the “Home Sweet Home” move- 
ment deserves the praise and sup- 
port of every right-thinking mer- 
chant. It will protect and improve 
that which in the quotation of 
President ‘Coolidge, printed in the 
center of this page, “Is the source 
of our national well-being.” It 
will solidify the position of the 
“true home” from which “will 
emerge respect for the rights of 





President Coolidge 
and the Home 


“The American home is 
the source of our national 
well-being. In it our 
high traditions of service 
and integrity are fostered. 
From the true home there 
emerge respect for the 
rights of others and the 
habit of co-operating for 
worthy needs. 

“Through sharing its 
common enterprises and 
common sacrifices the 
child develops that sturd- 
iness of character which 
distinguishes the man- 
hood and womanhood of 
our land. 

“In recent years the re- 
markable development of 
our material resources, of 
human invention and of 
human opportunity have 
turned the attention of 
many from the home to 
other fields of engrossing 


’ interest. It has been nec- 


essary to recall public at- 
tention to the home lest 
its influence and its finer 
values be impaired . . .” 


—Calvin Coolidge. 


tion to the home and by stimulat- 
ing ownership interest in the 
home, that the “Home Sweet 
Home” movement justifies its ex- 
istence. 

The backers of the plan hope 
for large results in the spring cam- 
paign which is to take place April 
19-24. They have prepared propa- 
ganda and advertising materiai 
which will be furnished at cost to 
the retailer, and we have been re- 
quested to urge those who have 
not already communicated with the 
Secretary of The Upholstery As- 
sociation of America, 295 Fifth 
Avenue, to do so at once so that 
there may be no delay in shipping 
this material to those who desire 
it. 

Last Autumn, when the move- 
ment was started, 67 stores in 
57 cities in 26 states participated 
in the movement and reports from 
all indicated that the “Home Sweet 
Home” movement was a success 
from a civic as well as a mercantile 
point of view. 

Weare assured that the spring 
campaign will have many more 
participants and will “go over” in 
such a way as to permanently es- 
tablish the “Home Sweet Home” 
movement as a semi-annual event. 

The attitude of the daily 
press in relation to this movement 





others and a habit of co-operating for worthy 
needs.” 

In speaking of the influence upon the child, 
President Coolidge goes no further than have 
many other prominent men in emphasizing the 
beneficial effects of a good home, but in the last 
paragraph of our quotation from one of his re- 
cent speeches, he sounds a distinct warning and 





is displayed in the fact that over twelve hundred 
daily newspapers throughout the country will 
print some time during the week of April 19th, 
material extolling the idea behind the “Home 
Sweet Home” movement, and urging their read- 
ers to consider it seriously from the point of view 
of their own good. This endorsement by the press 
is very gratifying. 








A specimen of cork oak, a tree which grows 


in Spain, Portugal and N. Africa. Cork is an 
important ingredient in the manufacture of 
linoleum. 


THE STORY OF FLOOR COVERINGS 


By Joun W. STEPHENSON 


LINOLEUM 


OLLOWING the perfection of oilcloth in this 

country and in England, experiments were 
carried along in many directions, utilizing mate- 
rials of various sorts, one of which was a combina- 
tion with an India rubber base called “kamp- 
tulicon,” literally pulverized cork and masticated 
India rubber. 

This material, at 
first moderate in cost, 
was subject to the 
fluctuation of rubber 
prices and an increase 
in the uses of rubber 
for waterproof pur- 
poses brought about 
an increase in cost, 
which made kamptuli- 
con quite expensive. 
Although the inven- 
tion of this material, 
somewhere in the 
neighborhood of 1860, 
represented a consid- 
erable 


advance to- 


ward the final devel- 
opment of linoleum, it 
was not attached to a cloth base and had not the 
substantiality to make it an aggressive competitor — 
of oilcloth. 

Frederick Walton, who had, at this time, 
been experimenting with a substitute for gutta 





Oxidized linseed oil melted with rosin, poured out to cool 
becomes linoleum “cement.” 


percha in the manufacture of brushes, had made 
some progress in securing an oxidized oil film of 
a rubber-like consistency and a merchant in Wal- 
brook, who had made a specialty of selling kamp- 
tulicon, made the sugestion that as the oxidized oil 
composition was cheaper than rubber it might be 
possible to employ it 
for making a similar 
material for floor cov- 
erings. Acting on this 
hint Walton began to 
experiment. For some 
time his experiments 
followed the plan that 
had already been em- 
ployed in the manu- 
~ facture of kamptuli- 
con—that is the oxi- 
dized oil substance 
was rolled out in a flat 
form something like 
the method a pastry 
cook employs in roll- 
ing out his material. 
One day, the 
thought occurred to 
Walton that an advance might be made by incor- 
porating a canvas foundation similar to the foun- 
dation of oilcloth and so he rolled out some of 
his material on a backing of canvas or Hessian, as 
it was then called. Immediately when this was 
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shown to the Walbrook merchant, he expressed 
his conviction by saying, “Walton, there is a big 
This was the real birth of the 


fortune in this.” 
material which today 
is known as linoleum. 

Mr. Walton 
named his new mate- 
rial by making up a 
coined word—linum 
flax and oleum oil, 
literally flax seed or 
linseed oil which was 
the base of his ce- 
ment. This was short- 
ened into linoleum. 
At this time, a com- 
pany was formed, 
known as the Lino- 
leum Manufacturing 
Company. 


An opportunity 


shortly occurred for the leasing of manufacturing 


premises at Staines, Middlesex, which in addition 
to having several 
acres of land and a , 
water mill, was pos- 
sessed of a pair of 
large rollers or calen- 
ders. Mr. Walton now 
found himself with 
considerable premises 
for the manufacture 
of the new floor cov- 
ering and was imme- 
diately faced with the 
necessity for speeding 
up the matter of lin- 
seed oil oxidization, which had hitherto been ac- 
complished by exposure of the oil films to air. 





Cutting jute in Bengal, India. 





Natives beating jute to remove fiber. 


He erected a building thirty ‘feet high suf- 
ficiently long to contain from 500 to 2,000 lengths 
of cotton scrim pasted onto iron bars at top and 
bottom as frames up- 
on which was spread 
the oil for the purpose 
of oxidizing. By suit- 
able mechanism, a 
spray was operated 
over these sheets of 
cloth to thoroughly 
drench them with the 
boiling linseed oil. The 
building was held at a 
temperature of about 
100 degrees Fahren- 
heit and then closed 
until the first film had 
dried. 

This process was 
repeated until the film 
of oxidized oil had reached a thickness of about. 4 
to % of an inch; the sheets of oxidized oil were 
then taken down and 
first broken into a 
sort of spongy mass by 
passing them through 
rollers. After being 
again exposed to the 
air for a time, the ma- 
terial was heated in 
receptacles to about 
300 degrees Fahren- 
heit and a quantity of 
common pine rosin 
was added with a less- 
er quantity of kauri 
or New Zealand gum. 

At a certain stage, the mass, having become 





A piece of virgin cork and 
on the left a stripping. 








Linseed oil when oxidized 
becomes oa and rubber- 
ike. 


A chunk of linoleum 
“cement,” tough and heavy. 
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“cooked,” was tipped out on the rollers to be 
ground fine and to cool. The next process was 
to mix it with ground cork and color, and to 
roll it out upon canvas into complete sheets about 
one yard wide. 

For several years, linoleum floor cloth had a 
precarious existence, and it was not until the 
manufacturers opened a retail shop in Newgate 
Street, London, together with an extensive cam- 
paign of leaflet advertising, emphasizing the 
“soft, warm, durable and hygienic” character of 
linoleum, that a public demand was created, which 
resulted in putting the new article linoleum on a 
definite commercial footing. 

Mr. Walton got into negotiation with a syn- 
dicate in New York, who wished to manufacture 
the material in this country, and was sent by his 
partners to this country to undertake the forma- 
tion of a new company to be known as the Amer- 
ican Linoleum Company. Finding the American 
correspondent unable to carry out his obligations, 
the English firm decided to go ahead themselves 
and Walton settled upon a piece of land on Staten 
Island, which gave him direct communication with 
New York, and which he called Linoleumville . 

The machinery was shipped from England 
and in due time work was commenced. When 
taking out his original patents in 1862, Walton 
had indicated the possibility of making inlaid 
linoleum by assembling together pieces of the fab- 
ric of different colors but this feature was not 
specifically covered in his patent application, al- 


One-half of taffeta quilt, pineapple basket pattern, hand-quilted. See text on page 123. 


though prior to his leaving for the United States, 
he had made a contract or agreement with the 
company that he would invent such a machine and 
they should be the sole owners of the patent. 

On his return to England in 1898, he discov- 
ered that in the meantime, the manager at Staines 
had invented a method of making a sort of inlaid 
linoleum by triturating mixtures and by means of 
stencil plates, producing designs in imitation of 
carpet fabrics, which were consolidated into sheets 
by hydraulic presses of great power. 

Disagreement over the rights of both parties 
under the contracts existing, finally led to an ap- 
plication by Walton for release of his obligations 
to the company, in order that he might be at 
liberty to pursue his experiments along the lines 
he had already conceived. To this the company 
eventually agreed probably, says Walton, “think- 
ing that at his advanced age, then 65, that he 
should never become a serious competitor even if | 
he carried out his inlaying process for the making 
of linoleum.” 

Having obtained his release and after some 
experiments, Walton formed a new company 
called the Greenwich Inlaid Linoleum Company 
with the suffix Frederick Walton’s new patents. 
Then followed 4 or 5 years of persistent labor, 
energy and determination to accomplish the de- 
sired object which meant the development,of a 
new method of oxidizing the oil without involv- 
ing the employment of scrim, as the smallest 

(Continued on page 139) 








Elbow pillows and in center huntsman pillow showing trapunto quilting of taffeta, which 
bossed effect because the filling of lamb’s wool is crowded between stitches. 





ives a peculiarly em- 


THE DECORATIVE RENAISSANCE OF QUILTING 


T IS extremely difficult to determine even ap- 
proximately the date of origin of quilted fab- 
rics in the Occident. But it might almost be safe 
to assume that very early wherever a frigid tem- 
perature made desirable heavy garments and thick 
bed coverings, some 
form of attaching two 
pieces of material to- 
gether with padding in 
between, was a com- 
mon homecraft prod- 
uct. The term “quilt” 
may have had its ori- 
gin in an-old French 
word coulte or coilte, 
which could easily be 
anglicised into the 
present form of the 
word. 

In England, quilt- 
ing seems to have first 
been an offshoot of 
embroidery following 
the grotesque stump 
work of the 17th Cen- 
tury and toward the end of that century, quilting 
and embroidery appeared in combination. Pos- 
sibly due to the fact that embroidery, for apparel 
purposes, was generally composed of a layer of 





Cottage worker at Hardinsburg, Ky., where the hand 
quilting shown on this page and on pages 122, 124 
and 125 is produced. 


fine material over a stout, inexpensive foundation 
and the act of embroidering gave to the finer sur- 
face material a rumpled appearance, decidedly 
suggestive of the effects produced by quilting. 

What more natural than that the larger un- 
embroidered surfaces 
should be filled in 
with obscure stitching 
which would tie the 
two materials  to- 
gether. 

Although perhaps 
produced originally 
for the purpose of bed 
covering, quilted fab- 
rics, or to be more ex- 
act quilted garments, 
were not uncommon 
several centuries ago. 
In the South Kensing- 
ton Museum is a 
lady’s jacket of pink 
silk of the early 17th 
Century, which, 
though called em- 
broidery, is essentially a quilted garment con- 
taining a scrolling pattern, formed by an outline 
of blue silk entwined with silver thread. The 
figure, which repeats itself over the entire gar- 


A REMARKABLE EXAMPLE OF TRAPUNTO HAND-QUILTING 


Made in the cottages of Hardinsburg, Ky., where quilting has been revived as the home industry. Note that 
the lining shown in the drawn-over corner is not so closely quilted as is called for in the trapunto work on the 
face of the quilt. Photograph courtesy of Ludwig Schulze of Kentucky Cottage Industries. 
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Section of hand-quilted Normandy quilt, showing in the 
ribbed edge the deep character of the quilting. Courtesy 
of McCutcheon & Co. 
ment with little variation, is in outline and the 
appearance is that of quilting rather than that of 

embroidery. 

In France also and particularly in Nor- 
mandy, the art of quilting served a decorative as 
well as a utilitarian purpose. Some of the quilted 
petticoats of the old Normandy peasants are mar- 
vels of dexterous needle craft and show remark- 
ably fine quilting technique. 

In Italy, as would be natural to expect, quilt- 
ing took on a decidedly decorative character. The 
trapunto work was sometimes characterized by 





Courtesy of F. 


Section of machine-quilted chintz. 
Schumacher & Co. 


very elaborate figure quilting, the figures being 
drawn into relief by “regulating” or “drawing” 
the filling with the needle into position and con- 
fining it there by the quilting stitches. 

In this country and in Canada, particularly in 
those parts where cold weather is a common con- 
dition during a large portion of the year, quilting 
was not only a home industry but in rural dis- 
tricts was made a vehicle for social gatherings, 
“quilting parties” and “quilting-bees” were popu- 
lar social functions while the prizes offered for 

(Continued on page 138) 


Two examples of hand-quilted chintz, produced by the Kentucky cottagers for F. Schumacher & Co. These 
materials are made by the running yard and the illustrations here show the comparative sizes of two types 


of square cuilting. 
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THIS MONTH’S DRAPERY PATTERN 

java diagrams below show the cutting require- 

ments for the drapery shown on page 127. 
The pleated portion is composed of three separate 
pieces, shaped according to the outlines of the 
diagrams here shown. The upper diagram is of 
the center portion and the left half only is shown 
in the diagram. The lower diagram is of the left 
festoon and must be turned over and duplicated 
for the right festoon. By enlarging the % inch 
squares of these diagrams to 13% inches each, the 
patterns thus defined will fit a window approxi- 
mately 5 feet wide by 9 feet high. 





PHILA. CARPET & UPHOLSTERY CLUB 
DINNER-DANCE 
A DINNER AND DANCE of the Carpet & Uphol- 
stery Club of Philadelphia was held on the 
evening of Friday, February 19th at the Benja- 
min Franklin Hotel, the occasion being the first 
combination function given by this prosperous 
Philadelphia organization. 
In the absence of the president, because of 


severe illness from which he later died, the gath- 
ering was presided over by vice-president, Harry 
K. Gregory, and the speaker of the evening was 
Judge Utley E. Crane of the Philadelphia Munici- 
pal Court. 

Mr. Gregory in a brief address sketched the 
growth and development of the club and outlined 
various activities, which had been successfully un- 
dertaken on behalf of its membership, emphasiz- 
ing in particular their very successful golf tourna- 
ment and a talk the month previous by Mr. Hirst 
of the Hirst-Roger Company on “color.” 

During the progress of the evening, an an- 
nouncement was made of the personnel of the 
new Board of Officers for the current year, as 
follows: Andrew P. Koch, president ; H. K. Greg- 
ory, vice-president; Chas. L. Glanz, treasurer; 
E. E. W. Cruickshank, secretary ; A. Foote, Asst. 
Secretary. 

The committee having the dinner in charge 
was as follows: H. K. Gregory, chairman; How- 
ard Benner, Harry Stein, V. J. Roesel, T. E. 
Barrett, J. J. Fraser and Max B. Hilbert. 





A BOOKLET ON 
































WALNUT 


 oontges not preten- 
tious in scope but ex- 
tremely useful for practical 
demonstration purposes, a 
new booklet recently issued 
by American Walnut 
Manufacturers’ Association 
on the subject of American 
Walnut, is a valuable addi- 
tion to the list of helpful 
booklets which compose the 
working library of interior 
decorators and _ contract 
salesmen. 

Very fine illustrations 
of interiors as well as of 
walnut figuration add much 
to the interest of the work 
and assist in explaining the 
beauties of walnut surfaces 
and their suitability in so 
many decorative schemes. 

The booklet is written 
by George N. Lamb and 
copyrighted by the associa- 
tion. 





This month’s drapery pattern. 
See text above. 























ILLUSTRATING THIS MONTH’S DRAPERY PATTERN 


For pattern and description see page 126. 
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GAILY COLORED CHINTZ DRAPERIES USED TO RELIEVE THE SEVERITY 
OF TOO PLAIN WALLS AND CEILING 
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HAVE YOU: EVER WONDERED? 


1. What ts a cassone? 

A cassone is an Italian chest usually not over 
2% or 3 ft. high and used mostly for a bridal 
chest. It was a popular piece of furniture during 
the XVI Century and almost invariably made of 
walnut, heavily carved. Sometimes it stands on 
six legs, two on each end and two in the center 
instead of on four legs as is the custom with most 
chests. 

2. What is the difference between intarsia 
and marquetry? 


4. What were the causes of the poor design 
in furniture during the so-called Victorian period? 
At the end of the Georgian era, in France, 
England and the United States practically all of 
the master cabinet-makers were dead and they 
had left no successors worthy to carry on their 
work, 
5. What is the difference between a “drop” 
or “dropped” pattern and a “straight” pattern? 
In fabrics or wallpaper, a straight pattern is 
one in which the pattern matches 


The word intarsia is derived 
from the Latin “interserere” 
meaning “to insert” and it is 
properly used for those inlays of 
wood in which a space is sunk in 
a solid which is to be filled in 
afterwards with a piece of wood 
or some other material cut to fit 
it. Marquetry which is a much 
later term is derived from the 
French word “marqueter’’ mean- 
ing “to spot” or “to mark” and is 
used to describe a process of cut- 


What is a cassone? What 
is the difference between 
intarsia and marquetry? 
What is the difference 
between wet and dry 
cleaning? What were the 
causes of the poor design 
in furniture during the 
so-called Victorian pe- 
riod? What is the dif- 
ference between a “drop” 
or “dropped” pattern and 
a “straight” pattern? 


on the opposite sides of the paper 
or fabric. The drop pattern 
matches diagonally above and 
below. 
Epitor’s Note 

For over three years we have 
maintained this department for 
the benefit of our readers and we 
have been gratified with reports 
received from all sections of the 
country telling us of how much 
service has been the information 


ting several sheets of differently 
colored thin wood, subsequently arranging and 
gluing them together to form an artistic whole. 

3. What is the difference between dry and 
wet cleaning? 

Dry cleaning is applied today to all cleaning 
processes in which benzine, gasolene, naptha or 
other chemicals are used as a detergent. This 
process was discovered in 1866 by Judlin, a 
Frenchman, and from his nationality came the 
other term, “French cleaning,” describing the 
same process. In the dry cleaning corn-meal or 
bread or some such substance was applied as an 
eraser is used on paper. No moisture was in- 
volved in the process. Wet cleaning is the term 


applied to all cleaning in which water and soap 
are used, 





we have been able to give on mat- 
ters pertaining to furniture, fab- 
rics, wall coverings, and the different phases of 
the decorative art. 

Nevertheless, in spite of the letters of com- 
mendation we have received, we do not believe 
that our readers are taking full advantage of this 
information service, and for that reason we ap- 
pend this paragraph to this month’s questions and 


- answers, urging anyone in the wholesale or retail 


trade, whether subscribers to THE UPHOLSTERER 
AND INTERIOR DECORATOR or not, to inform us of 
their problems and to such we promise our best 
aid. 

Questions to be answered in our current is- 
sue should be in our hands not later than two 
weeks before date of publication. 


ge Seay Oe a, eh RRs Ep ae me Pe 
ee ae ee 
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TWO STRIKING WINDOWS IN A FIFTH AVENUE STORE 


In some of the recent work done by Paul W. Hornung II, manager of the window display department of 

Lord & Taylor, the old mantel problem is handled in a way that will give suggestions to decorators generally. 

A well-known auctioneer recently observed: “People who have family portraits are of course, using them in 

house decoration.” Before this recent appreciation of the antique, family portraits were relegated to the attic 

but now they are sharing in the pride of possession, and Mr. Hornung is using such portraits as the only wall 
decoration over the mantel. 











Briccs—George M. Briggs is to be in charge 
of the new office and showrooms recently opened 
by W. & J. Sloane on the 4th floor of the Book 
Building, Detroit. Mr. Briggs will still cover his 
territory and C. W. Stevenson and L. W. Hol- 
liday will use the new office to show their lines 
when in Detroit. The firm will also maintain the 
Detroit office at the General Motors Building for 
the use of Mr. A. J. Auchterlonie, salesman in 
charge of Masland automobile carpets. 

Everts—F. G. Everts, who represents Eu- 
gene Neumaier & Co., the Mace Mfg. Co., and 
the Mane & Edelmuth Co., is opening an office in 
Seattle, from which he will cover the territory 
from Denver west and the Pacific Coast. 

BeaLeE—Fred Beale, for seven years mer- 
chandiser of the rug and drapery departments of 
the Bon Marché, Asheville, N. C., has engaged 
in business for himself as Beale’s: Drapery Shop 
at 72 Woodlawn Ave., in that city. 

Haser—Harold E. Haber of Kessel & 
Haber, New York, together with Mrs. Haber, 
sailed on February 16th on the S. S. Albert Bal- 
lin, for a tour of the principal European markets 
and textile centers. They will return about the 
middle of April. 

YaTEs—It is interesting to note that David 
N. Yates, who in January was elected second vice 
president of Marshall Field & Co., was at one 
time in charge of the basement upholstery goods. 
Mr. Yates went to Chicago from Canada in 1877 
and entered the retail lining department of Mar- 
shall Field & Co. Later he was promoted to a 
position in the house furnishings department and 
in 1893, was placed in charge of upholstery goods 
in the basement. In 1900, he became connected 
with the superintendent’s office, having to do with 
the maintenance of buildings and the purchasing 
of supplies, and since 1915, has been general man- 
ager of the retail store. 

Morton—Robin Morton of Morton Broth- 
ers, who has spent a brief but busy time in look- 
ing over the business outlook as exemplified in 


WITH THE BUYERS AND. SELLERS 


several American and Canadian cities during the 
past six weeks, sailed for his home in Darvel, 
Scotland, on Saturday, February 27th. Prior to 
his sailing, Mr. Morton was entertained at a com- 
plimentary dinner given by the salesmen and local 
executives of Morton Bros., thus rounding out a 
very enjoyable first visit to this country, which 
his friends hope soon again may be repeated. 

RosENBAUM—Samuel Rosenbaum is repre- 
senting Eugene Neumaier Co., in New York City 
and the surrounding territory, succeeding Sey- 
mour Meyer. 

Lrevy-NEuMAIER—Robert Levey and Eugene 
Neumaier will cover the middle west territory for 
the Eugene Neumaier Co., succeeding Adolph 
Neumaier who formerly represented them in this 
district. 

Mason—Frank N. Mason, who has been for 
a number of years representing John F. Patching 
& Co., Inc., has joined the staff of Brunschwig & 
Fils, assisting Mr. G. L. Pattberg in the New 
York market. 

Grecory—H. K. Gregory, upholstery buyer 
of Gimbel Bros., Philadelphia, sailed on March 
13th for England, France, Germany, Belgium, 
Switzerland, and will be gone from six to seven 
weeks. 

STOLMEKER—Joseph O. Stolmeker, formerly 
of Stolmeker & Miller, has become associated 
with Abramowitz Bros. Co., New York, as buyer 
and sales manager. 

TuRNER—Charles Turner, formerly assistant 
to Frank Smith, upholstery buyer for L. S. Plaut 
& Co., Newark, N. J., has been appointed uphol- 
stery buyer for Meyer Bros., Paterson, N. J. 

LanpEes—Joseph Landes of R. Carrillo & 
Co., returned from abroad on the S. S. Olympic 
February 25th after a two months’ sojourn in the 
foreign fabric producing markets. 

Carney—Chas. H. Carney-is now represent- 
ing Brooks Bros. Co., in the western part of 
Pennsylvania, all of Ohio, Indiana, Kentucky, 
West Virginia and the city of Detroit. 
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Sutron—I. R. Sutton, formerly of Ezra 
Mallen & Sutton, New York, has formed a new 
concern under the name of I. R. Sutton & Sons 
at 17 W. 30th St. The new firm will specialize 
in the importation of tapestry panels, rugs, etc. 

CuHarak—Jacob Charak, President of the 
Charak Furniture Co., Boston is at present win- 
tering in Bermuda. 

CuHatTtiIn—M. P. Chattin, formerly with the 
firm of (Morse & Sprinkle, Inc., is now asso- 
ciated with McMahon & Cremins, Inc., and will 
represent them in greater New York and vicinity. 

Binc—S. J. Bing formerly head of the dra- 
pery department at Bullocks, Los Angeles, has 
been appointed drapery buyer for Olds, Wortman 
& King, Portland, Ore. 

Davis—F. L. Davis recently opened an office 
at 420 Boylston Street, Boston, which will be his 
headquarters for New England representation of 
Lee, Behrens & Co., Inc., and for the Willich 
Franke Studios. 

NEUMANN—Aaron Neumann, sole selling 
agent in this country for Societa Anonima Schmid 
and Cammann & Co., is now abroad on a visit to 
these factories and in connection with the bring- 
ing out of new lines. He is not expected to re- 
turn until some time in May. 

Firto—M. W. Firth, formerly with Mar- 
shall Field & Co., covering Southern territory is 
now traveling representative for Philadelphia 
Tapestry Mills in that section. 

Zuc—Frank V. Zug, who for the past ten 
years has been upholstery buyer for Kaufman’s 
Department Store, Harrisburg, Pa., and prior to 
that time with Pomeroy’s of that city, has again 
become associated with Pomeroy’s as merchandise 
manager of the furniture, carpet and drapery sec- 
tions. The departments occupy the entire 4th 
and 5th floors. 

We1t—A. D. Weil, upholstery buyer for 
Loveman, Joseph & Loeb, sailed Saturday, March 
5th, on the Berengaria to cover the European 
markets for upholstery goods in the interests of 
the store group of the City Stores Co., whose 
group consists of Loveman Joseph & Loeb, Bir- 
mingham, Ala.; Maison Blanche Co., New Or- 
leans, La.; B. Lowenstein Bros., Inc., Memphis, 
Tenn.; Kaufman Store, Louisville, Ky.; Goerke 
Co., Newark, N. J.; George Kirch Co., Elizabeth, 
N. J. 

Donatp—Alex Donald, vice-president of 
Morton Bros., Inc., is to sail for Glasgow on the 
California April 3rd on a visit to the firm’s mills 
at Darvel, Scotland. Mr. Donald is accompanied 
by Mrs. Donald and their infant son, who will 


spend the summer abroad, Mr. Donald expecting 
to return some time in May. 

Wi.tirams—Arthur S. Williams, for a num- 
ber of years assistant to George Carter of John 
Wanamaker’s, subsequently assistant to H. G. 
McCausland of Abraham & Straus, has taken 
charge of the upholstery department of Burden 
Co., Inc., Jamaica, L. I. 


MarsRUNN—Myron Maibrunn of the Mai- 
brunn Co. Inc., New York, together with Mrs. 
Maibrunn, sailed on February 19th for an exten- 
sive visit to the European markets. They will 
return the end of April. 

Losincier—A. D. Lobingier has succeeded 
E. A. Thiele as drapery buyer for The Emporium, 
San Francisco. Mr. Thiele’s new connection with 
the White House was reported in our last issue. 

Mencu—John C. Mench, Chicago represen- 
tative of Staheli, Rietmann & Co. and of Rosen- 
thal, Findlay & McDonald, Inc., has recovered 
from a severe attack of typhoid which kept him 
away from his duties for some time. 

_JaEcGER—Frank W. P. Jaeger of Peter 
Schneider’s Sons & Co., Inc., sailed recently to 
visit the European markets. 
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Anprew P. Kocu 











ANDREW P. Kocu 

F Sescras P. Kocu, manager for the past nine 

years of the Philadelphia Branch of A. & M. 
Karagheusian, Inc., died on February 28th, at his 
home in Elkins Park, Pa., aged 40 years. Mr. 
Koch had been operated on recently for appen- 
dicitis, and following the operation peritonitis and 
pneumonia set in resulting in his death. Mr. 


Koch was well known -in the floor covering and 
upholstery trades being one of the founders of 
the present Philadelphia Carpet and Upholstery 
Club of which he was the first president. 


His 
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re-election for a second year took place shortly 
before his death. He also was a member of the 
Masonic order. 

He was held in high regard by his club mem- 
bers, a glowing tribute being paid to his memory 
by H. K. Gregory, vice-president, when he said 
that “his geniality and kindness of heart were 
such as to make it impossible to fill his place.” 
Interment took place at North Cedar Hill Ceme- 
tery. 

Patrick D. CREMINS 

HE New York trade received with great sor- 

row the news on Thursday, March 4th, of the 
death of Patrick Ds Cremins, vice-president of 
McMahon & Cremins, Inc., who died from heart 
disease. Practically no intimation had been given 
of Mr. Cremins’ illness as up to a few days before 
his death he was at his work as usual. 

The deceased had had a business career that 
brought him into contact with all phases of the 
New York trade and his kindly disposition made 
him an intimate of a very wide circle of friends. 
Born in County Limerick, Ireland, 61 years ago, 
he came to this country in 1880 and shortly there- 
after became identified with the retail upholstery 
business. 

For a time, he was second man at Stern 
Brothers and left them to become upholstery 
buyer for Abraham & Straus, which position he 
held for many years, resigning in the fall of 1904 
and for a year thereafter represented Binder & 
Ellis and subsequently with Thomas McMahon, 
formed the novelty curtain firm of McMahon & 
Cremins, continuing to carry the Binder & Ellis 
line. 

The deceased was a very active member of 
the firm covering certain road territory and also 
giving special attention to the manufacturing end. 
Funeral services were held at his late home at 34 
Forest St., and at the Church of Immaculate Con- 
ception, Montclair, N. J., on Saturday, March 
6th. In addition to his widow, he leaves a son, 
William, and six daughters, Dorothy, Claire, Ger- 
trude, Constance, Margaret and Mary, to whom 
the sympathy of the trade is extended. 


Joun C. Boos 

B baa C. Boos, who reeently became identified 

with the upholstery trade as New England 
and New York representative of the Robert 
Lewis Company with headquarters at the New 
York office, was suddenly stricken with pneu- 
monia, after having been called to the bedside of 
his father, who was not expected to live, and after 
a brief but ineffectual fight, succumbed on Feb- 


ruary 24th. The circumstances are particularly 
sad because of the fact that his grandfather died 
on February 22nd, his father is not at this time 
expected to live and because he leaves in addition 
to his widow, a child aged but six months. 
Funeral services were held Saturday, February 
27th, from his late home in Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Joun K. SMEALLIE 
ye K. SMEALLIE, who has been for the past 

36 years with the Ferguson Bros. Mfg. Com- 
pany and affectionately known to the trade as 
“J. K.,” died at his home in Amsterdam, N. Y., 
March Ist at the age of 71 years. 

The deceased had a wide circle of acquaint- 
ances, having representing his firm in New York 
State and Ohio, and through his long connection 
with his firm was a familiar figure throughout his 
territory. Funeral services which took place at 
Amsterdam, March 3rd, were attended by Louis 
Ferguson and E. N. Hill of the firm. 





CONSIDERATION OF THE COLOR 
FAST PROBLEM 


(Continued from page 106) 


whereby one dye stuff is changed into another 
directly on the fibre. 

The necessity for dye that is fast to ordinary 
washing as well as light is more important in the 
realm of printed fabrics than in any other branch 
of decorative textiles, and in the production of 
printed fabrics the principal dyes employed are 
those of the mordant type. These dyes are of the 
alizarin family, and in their application to printed 
fabrics, a high degree of technical skill is required. 

In addition, there are still the Vat dyes, 
which until a few years ago meant only indigo, 
but to indigo has now been added a great number 
of vat dye stuffs, notably indanthrene and algo. 
These dyes differ in the color of the solution from 
that which they impart to the fabric. They at- 
tain their true color only after being hung in the 
air to undergo oxidiation and then being passed 
through the souring or acid bath. 

These Vat dyes have made a name for them- 
selves, particularly in the indanthrene class be- 
cause of their fastness to sun washing and even 
to bleaching, but although developed first for cot- 
ton, the expense of their production and use now 
confines them very largely to employment with the 
higher class of fabrics. 

Where color fastness is a prime consideration 
Vat dyes are employed—notwithstanding the fact 
that the colors thus produced are less brilliant 
than those obtainable with mordant dyes. 
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JAMES KURNICKI, INC., who, as announced 
in advance some time ago, are established in 
new quarters in the Bell Building, 320 Fifth Ave., 
corner of 32nd St., have adopted a very novel 
plan of showing their line of ruffled novelty cur- 
tains. Practically every style number of the line 
has been made up in miniature and mounted on a 
neutral-color card about 24 x 30 inches, equipped 
with an easel wire support. These are displayed 
throughout the salesroom, providing not only a 
convenient way of examining the appearance of 
the various numbers but also forming an effective 
decoration for the premises. 

The firm occupy an exceedingly light and 
comfortable corner space with windows on Fifth 
Ave. and on 32nd St. This has been tastefully 
but conservatively arranged to suit the conveni- 
ence of the trade and the nature of the firm’s 
business. 

In addition to Mr. Mason and Mr. Zebley, 
whose territories were announced in our January 
number, C. A. Hart is representing the firm in 
Ohio, Michigan and Indiana, and George E. Krick 
carries the lines through the territory comprising 
Texas to Kansas City and the Southwest. 


A VERY HELPFUL booklet, illustrating adver- 
tising electros which cover various modern deco- 
rative and furnishing schemes is being used by 
the Stead & Miller Co. to acquaint the trade 
with the facilities they offer in furnishing electros 
for the purpose of advertising the application of 
Stead & Miller fabrics. 

Electros are shown in the booklet in double 
and single newspaper column size with all particu- 
lars which will enable the local advertising man 
to plan for their employment in his newspaper 
publicity. The cuts, which are re-drawn from 
halftones and color illustrations of recent Stead & 
Miller advertising, are executed in open line work 
so that they are particularly suitable for news- 
paper use. 

Information concerning the electros may be 
obtained by corresponding with the firm. 
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THE new line now being shown by Whiteley 
& Collier of Philadelphia is notable in several 
ways. 

The first thing that strikes the observer is 
the predominance of color and the novelty ground 
effects, carried out in the brocades, brocatelles and 
damasks in 25 inch repeat patterns. 

This is a “quality” line throughout, and while 
there is an abundance of color it is combined to 
obtain very rich effects. 

In the brocades shown there is a very strik- 
ing pattern, No. 1108 in a large floral design, 
adaptable for cushions; shown in walnut black, 
green, mulberry and blue. 

Among the many brocatelles in the change 
shuttle effects, Pattern No. 1059 gives a gorgeous 
effect. This is a small floral pattern for any 
grade chair in walnut and taupe with the figure 
in red and blue alternating throughout. This de- 
sign is shown in fifteen different colors. 


THERE is nothing that has so absolutely gone 
out of the home as the overrhantel schemes of 
decoration that the builders introduced forty 
years ago, a sort of what-not effect surrounding a 
mirror. Every year, thousands of these mirrors 
and what-nots are being ripped out of American 
homes and junked. Paintings and hangings 
are substituted but they have to be of a decorative 
character. Quite an interesting collection of im- 
ported treatments of this sort are being shown by 
Jean C. Portelli who established show-rooms in 
this country three months ago at 60 West 56th 
Street, New York City. 


HENRY HAUG, INC., recently undertook an or- 
der from the Capitol Theatre, New York, to 
make new side curtains for the dome above the 
stage, using approximately 1,000 yards of mate- 
rial, the curtains being 20 x 35 feet. The firm 
accomplished this task within twenty-four hours 
although in order to do so it was necessary to 
build a scaffold of sixty feet in height. This firm 
has also done work of a similar character for the 
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Rivoli Theatre, Albee’s Theatre, Brooklyn, 
Lowe’s State Theatre, New York, St. James 
Theatre, Brooklyn, and all the drapes for the 1926 
Greenwich Village Follies, and such shows as 
Sunny, Craig’s Wife, The Vagabond King, Cradle 
Snatchers and Dearest Enemy. 


THE Aspinook Co., Jewett City, Conn., dyers 
and finishers of cotton piece goods, announce that 
they have perfected a permanent waterproof 
glazed chintz finish applicable to printed cretonnes 
or solid color fabrics. The claim is made that in 
combination with goods printed or dyed with sun- 
fast colors, this finish is unaffected by sun or rain 
and therefore adaptable to many decorative pur- 
poses. 

ONE of the recent productions of the Robt. 
Graves Co., is an Indo-Chinese hand printed 
decorative panel made in five sections each about 
two feet wide. It may be used continuously 
around a room or can be panelled to suit the wall 
spaces. These panels are moderate in cost al- 
though in quality of design and coloring they are 
suitable for use in the finest homes. 


WITH the added facilities given by their new 
workrooms, the George P. Reinhard Company, 
New York, are now rapidly increasing their 
drapery service. Buyers and decorators who ob- 
tain contracts but are hampered by the lack of 
workrooms, can now send the materials and speci- 
fications direct to the Reinhard Company and get 
prompt delivery on their orders. 


THE Fabric Weaving Co. of Taunton, Mass., 
announce that they have made connections in 
Philadelphia for an office at 1101 Jefferson Build- 
ing, with Messrs. Blum & Courtney. Their Phila- 
delphia office will serve Pennsylvania, Maryland, 
Delaware, Virginia and West Virginia. 


IN THE NEW line of upholstery fabrics being 
shown by Brooks Bros., Philadelphia, are some 
two-toned damasks in Italian design. These 
give a very rich and subdued effect and offer a 
decided contrast to the multi-colored patterns so 
long in vogue. 


THE Los Angeles office of Stroheim & Ro- 
mann has been removed to 620% W. 6th St., 
where they have larger quarters and greater facil- 
ities for displaying their line. This office will be 
modeled from the New York showrooms of the 
firm. It is in charge of William S. Johnston. 


IN THEIR NEW season’s line the Bernard W. 
Cowen Corp., New York, are introducing a new 
number which they call the “Cum-fut” stool. 
It is on the order of a small foot stool made in 
three different shapes and upholstered in high 
grade damasks and tapestries. 


IN THE RE-ORGANIZATION of the Collins & 
Aikman Co. the sale of $5,000,000 worth of bonds 
and something like 60,000 shares of stock went 
over with a rush. In fact the entire issue of 
both bonds and stock was over-subscribed inside 
of an hour after the books were opened. 


EVERY effort is being made to speed up the 
remodeling of the buildings at Market & Mon- 
roe Sts., Chicago, formerly occupied by The John 
V. Farwell Co., which Carson, Pirie Scott & Co., 
hope to occupy on June Ist. 


OFFICE, factory and showroom of the Stand- 
ard Trimming Co., Inc., has been moved to much 
larger quarters in the Strack Building at 214 East 
23d St., where they have now a new and attractive 
showroom. Many new machines have been 
added to their equipment. 


WAGNER FURNITURE CO., INC., Herkimer, 
New York, have secured space in the New York 
Furniture Exchange at 206 Lexington Avenue, 
where they will have a permanent display. 


JOSEPH GOssETT has removed to larger quar- 
ters at 52 E. 21st St., where he will add consider- 
ably to his line of upholstery and drapery fabrics. 


MONTANA SCENIC sTupI0s, Billings, Mont., 
announce that they have recently opened an in- 
terior decorative studio. 


THE new fall line of the Riverdale Mfg. Co. . 


is now on display. It consists of a wide range of 
beautiful patterns and colorings in silks and 
damasks in all widths. There is an exceptionally 
large assortment of excellent patterns in the cre- 
tonne line for which this company is noted. 


KLINE BRoS., Pittsburgh, recently removed to 
612 5th Ave. 


MASKOW TRIMMING Co. have removed to 129 
W. 17th St. 
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FIRST PRIZE 
$1,000. 
Awarded to Max Arnold, 
Woodcliff, N. J. 


FIRST HONORABLE 
MENTION 
$200. 
Awarded to Eustacie F. Sweet, 
New York City. 


SECOND HONORABLE 
MENTION 
$100. 
Awarded to Jessie L. Rummel, 
New York City. 








PRIZE WINNING DESIGNS IN THE ROBERT GRIFFIN,WALL PAPER DESIGN 
COMPETITION 


These and the other designs submitted were displayed at the Art-in-Trades Club, New York. 





ae. 





JOHNSON & FAULKNER 
ALTERATIONS ARE PROGRESSING 
ro expanding operations in connection with 

the premises of Johnson & Faulkner on North 
Union Square are making favorable progress. 
When one considers the fact that their acquisition 
of the second floor of the building meant not just 
a moving of a part of their equipment upstairs 
but entailed major alterations to the building it- 
self without permitting the inconvenience to the 
business of the firm, some idea can be obtained 
of the difficulties to be met with. 

The firm will shortly be able to announce, and 
this magazine will be able to describe the char- 
acter of the new premises and the added facilities 
which are incorporated in the addition of the new 
floor. 

KAY MFG. CO. IN NEW PLANT 
2 ais new plant of the Kay Manufacturing Co. is 

to be located at the foot of Warren St., Brook- 
lyn. They will occupy three buildings which have 
been especially altered for them so that they inter- 
communicate and thus may be operated as a single 
unit. These buildings facing the water front are 
served by three independent railroad sidings of 
the New York Dock Company. Together with 
their larger plant and additional machinery which 


Asam Bros.’ exhibit of wall papers at the Benjamin Franklin Hotel, Phila. 
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will be installed, their capacity will be almost 
doubled. 


A BOOK FOR PAINTERS AND PAPER 
HANGERS 

A BooK on the working methods of painting 

and decorating, has recently been issued un- 
der the direction of the International Association 
of Master House Painters and Decorators of the 
United States and Canada. This volume, Ele- 
mentary studies in House Painting, Decorating 
and Paper-Hanging, which purports to be a text 
book for the apprentice, journeyman, house paint- 
er and decorator, is edited by F. N. Vander- 
walker, who worked in conjunction with such as- 
sociations as the Educational Bureau, Paint 
Manufacturers’ Association of the United States, 
The Brush Manufacturers’ Association, The In- 
stitute of Paint and Varnish Research, the Wall 
Paper Manufacturers’ Association and The Na- 


tional Varnish Manufacturers’ Association. In . 


approximately three hundred pages, are given 
concise instructions on the best working practices 
of the most experienced painters and wall paper 
hangers. 

Every phase of papering and painting as well 
as varnishing, is handled in an authoritative and 
complete fashion. 
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WHO SHOULD FINANCE THE 
TRAVELER? 
(Continued from page 115) 

Such a plan has both its advantages and its 
disadvantages. First of all, it appears to have an 
advantage in relieving the employer of all finan- 
cial risk concerning travelling expenses, enter- 
tainment and incidentals. In some instances this 
may seem to be a desirable condition but, on the 
other hand, it should be borne in mind that the 
thing the employer desires is representation. 

To a great many of his customers, the travel- 
ling man is to all intents and purposes, the only 
contact the firm may have. Every call he fails to 
make limits the possibilities of business of the em- 
ploying firm. ‘Every dilatory customer, with 
whom, because of financial pressure, he may be 
impatient, registers a possible shrinkage in the 
employer’s business. 

The self-financed travelling man may be an 
“economy” from the standpoint of the employer 
but there are two sides to the economy question, 
and when the traveller spends only his own dol- 
lars he is sure to spend them only where he sees 
the likelihood of an immediate return. For him 
no prospecting excursions into unknown terri- 
tory; no stopovers to clean up the outlying dis- 
tricts of a town; no wasted time on known “pills” 
—every dollar and every hour is spent with a 
close check up on the results to be reaped. Thus 
excessive emphasis on travellirig economy, may 
develop an incomplete form of representation 
which more than offsets the fancied safety of the 
firm who has “no travelling expenses at stake.” 

As we have already stated, there is, possibly, 
no ideal system which can be successfully applied 
to all conditions and to all lines. Travelling for 
the purpose of selling merchandise is today of 
such tremendous expense compared with only a 
few years ago, that the whole subject merits the 
gravest consideration but we believe that if em- 
ployee and employer will get together in a spirit 
of mutual consideration the matter of financing 
the travelling man can be fairly adjusted. 


A SPLENDID BOOK OF INTERIORS 


A the work of several leading decorators in 
various parts of the country, has been assembled 
by L. C. Chase & Company, comprising some 20 
plates of attractively furnished rooms. 

All of the plates are in full color, reproduc- 
ing the original schemes and the volume makes an 
extremely pleasing contribution to the authentic 
literature of American interior decoration. 


REMARKABLE book of interiors, comprising 


A DINNER TO R. T. HAINES HALSEY 

O* Marcu 10ru, at The Art-in-Trades Club 

the Society of Interior Decorators of New 
York City tendered a complimentary dinner to 
Rk. T. Haines Halsey for his services in the deco- 
ration of the American Wing at the Metropolitan 
Museum. About seventy-five members and guests 
of the Society were present. Frank W. Richard- 
son acted as toastmaster and introduced the 
speakers of the evening among whom were Chan- 
cellor Brown of New York University, E. Everett 
Waid, President of the American Institute of 
Architects, Harry Wearne, President of the Art- 
in-Trades Club, and Francis Lenygon. 

The occasion was also marked by the presen- 
tation of an old English silver cup engraved with 
the signatures of the members of the Society to 
T. Atkins Tout, the retiring President of the 
Society. Louis Schmitt, of Schmitt Brothers, was 
installed in office. The new officers of the organiza- 
tion are as follows: President, Louis Schmitt, of 
Schmitt Bros. ; Vice President, William A. Kimbel, 
of A. Kimbel & Son, Inc. ; Treasurer, Irwin Post; 
Secretary, James Slater McHugh, of J. S. Mc- 
Hugh, Inc.; Executive Committee: Chairman, 
John R. Schwinzer, of the Tiffany Studios. For 
one year: Frank W. Richardson, of the Herter 
Looms, and J. Greenleaf Sykes. For two years: 
Raymond J. Knoeppel, of Wm. Baumgarten & 
Co., and Frederick H. Hutaff, of John H. Hutaff, 
Inc. For three years: Ernest Brothers, of Carl- 
hian of Paris, Inc., and T. Atkins Tout. 





THE RENAISSANCE OF QUILTING 
(Continued from page 124) 

dexterous needle craftsmanship by various organ- 
izations were eagerly contended for and many in- 
tricate patterns of patchwork and quilting result- 
ed. But apart from the historical interest of the 
art of quilting, there has been given a new im- 
petus to the utilitarian character of quilted mate- 
rials by the discovery that quilted fabrics may be 
utilized for a variety of forms of interior decora- 
tion. Quilted pillows, cushions, chair upholster- 
ings, screen panels, table mats and a number of 
other decofative accessories are making their ap- 
pearance, some of them composed of chintz and 
others running into the finest of silk taffetas. 

These are produced for the trade in yard 
goods as well as in special order pieces and in 
addition to the hand-quilting, which is carried out 
by the Kentucky cottagers, following the Italian 
trapunto work and the old Colonial forms of 
quilting, there are excellent forms of machine 
stitching. 
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THE STORY OF FLOOR COVERINGS 
(Continued from page 122) 

amount of fibre, present in the “cement,” tended 

to alter the composition and render it useless for 

the inlaid process. 

Walton’s optimism placed the output of his 
first perfected machine at a possible 25,000 yards 
per week but machines at Greenwich more than 
doubled that output and Greenwich inlaid lino- 
leum with its characteristic designs became an ac- 
complished fact and an industrial and financial 
success. 

Editor’s Note—For the facts herein recount- 
ed concerning the early history of linoleum we are 


indebted to Mr. Walton’s own writings after his 
90th year. 





LATE BUYERS AND SELLERS NEWS 

Howre—George O. Howe for the last eight 
years with The Barbe-McKenzie Corp., covering 
certain southern territory, and also having duties 
in connection with the sales room, has resigned 
his position. His future plans are not yet an- 
nounced. 

WEILAND— Just as we go to press we are in- 
formed that Harry Weiland, drapery buyer for 
Goldstein Brothers, Indianapolis, Ind., has sev- 
ered his connection with this firm, and gone to 
the Taylor Carpet Co., of the same city, where he 
was previously employed. 

Loomis—E. A. Loomis has been appointed 
sales agent for the Stone-Cline Curtain Co., Bos- 
ton, to cover the states of New York and Penn- 
sylvania. 








S. P. BROWN & CO. LEASE 
DEPARTMENT 

S P. Brown & Co., have leased the fourth floor 

¢ of the Hub Store, Steubenville, Ohio, where 
they will operate a furniture department in charge 
of C. R. Patton. On March 17th, this firm will 
hold a grand opening of a complete floor covering 
and furniture-department in the store of A. L. 
Oscar Co., Canton, Ohio, where they will occupy 
the second and third floors and basement. All of 
these departments will be in charge of Mr. Coyle. 


NEW READING DECORATIVE SHOP 
A NEW decorative shop will be opened on April 

6th, at 245 South 5th Street, Reading, Pa. 
It will be operated by Stanley Laubach, for the 
past fifteen years, buyer for C. K. Whitner Co. 
Mr. Laubach will specialize in draperies, antiques, 
vriental rugs, lamps and pictures. 
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SALESMAN UPHOLSTERY FABRICS with big fol- 
lowing in Metropolitan, New England and Midwestern 
territories, desires manufacturers’ line. Address “Manu- 
facturers’ Line,” care The Upholsterer. 
CREDIT MANAGER, ACCOUNTANT. Young man, 
university cducation, thoroughly experienced uphol- 
stery, drapery fabric and allied industries, is desirous of 
securing permanent connection. Address “Permanent,” 
care The Upholsterer. 
WANTED—GOOD MAN with following among deco- 
rators to handle line of high class decorative fabrics 
in Philadelphia, Baltimore and Washington territory. 
One maintaining Philadelphia office and handling kin- 
dred lines preferred. Address “Kindred Lines,” care 
The Upholsterer. 
MANAGER OF UPHOLSTERY AND DRAPERY 
WORKROOM wants position with a high class house. 
Best of reference furnished as to ability and in getting 
results. Address “Up to Date,” care The Upholsterer. 
WANTED—DESIGNER, DECORATOR, ESTIMA 
TOR. One who can read plans, estimate, superintend 
and execute painting and decorating work. Must be 
thoroughly cxperienced, capable, all-around man, es 
pecially on theater, church and high-class residential 
work. Fine position open with one of Michigan’s lead- 
ing decorating and furnishing organizations for man 
who can qualify. All applications held strictly confi- 
dential. Advise reference, experience, age and salary 
desired in first letter. Brede & Schroeter, 80 W. Can- 
field, Detroit, Mich. 
SALESMEN WANTED for the Middle West and 
Southern territories, to carry a side line of drapery 
trimmings, resident men preferred. Commission basis. 


‘Address “Drapery Trimming,” care The Upholsterer. 
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EXPERIENCED DESIGNER WANTED by a large 
manufacturer of cushions and pillows; steady employ- 
ment. State experience and salary expected. Address 
“Design,” care The Upholsterer. 
WANTED—SALESMEN for high grade period furni- 
ture on commission basis to start. Man knowing 
decorators can do well. Address “New York,” care The 
Upholsterer. 
FOR SALE—In fascinating San Francisco old estab- 
lished decorating business. Exclusive clientele. At 
inventory price of about $20,000. Owners wish to retire. 
Address “F. G. W.,” care The Upholsterer. 
A LONG ESTABLISHED MANUFACTURER of up- 
holstering materials has need for three salesmen now 
calling on department stores and furniture manufac- 
turers. Our proposition can best be handled as side line 
for present but the existing trade soon can be increased 
by the right man to a good sized volume. Straight com- 
mission on all sales in your territory. Please state ex- 
perience. Address “Volume,” care The Upholsterer. 
SALESMEN WANTED—Three (3), to carry a strong 
line of novelty and ruffled curtains and panels on a 
liberal commission basis. One for the middle west, pre- 
ferably living in Chicago or St. Louis; one for the 
south, and one for the coast. Only men with estab- 
lished trade and curtain experience need apply. Give 
full details. Address “Liberal,” care The Upholsterer. 
SALESMAN WANTED—An organization which 
manufactures a popular and medium priced line of 
sunfast draperies and damasks is open for a salesman 
who is thoroughly familiar with the line and is well 
known to the trade from Denver West. Address “Or- 
ganization,” care The Upholsterer. 
SALESMAN—Calling on upholstery, furniture, chair 
and day-bed manufacturers for ten years in the cen- 
tral states, desires connection with converter or jobber 
of upholstering goods suitable for this trade. Address 
“Converter,” care The Upholsterer. 
A MAN OF SEVERAL YEARS’ EXPERIENCE in 
the merchandising and decorative trade is open for a 
connection as managing and buying decorator, familiar 
with all phases of decorative business. Salary expected 
$7500. Address “All Phases,” care The Upholsterer. 
WANTED—AN UPHOLSTERY WORKROOM 
FOREman who is in touch with modern decorative 
tendencies and capable of carrying out ideas success- 
fully and efficiently. A man of ingenuity and resource 
will find excellent position in large Boston department 
stores by addressing “In Touch,” care The Upholsterer. 
INTERIOR DECORATOR WANTED—We are in 
need of a young man who is capable of planning and 
selling decorations and furnishings. Only one capable 
of handling a good clientele need apply. Advise refer- 
ences, experience and salary desired in first letter. 
Watts, Cummings & Hutton, Inc. 155 Angell St., 
Churchill House, Providence, R. I. 
DESIGNER of period furniture, decorations, interiors, 
etc., fine colorist, educated abroad, associated for 
many years with leading concerns desires position with 
high class firm. Address “Expert,” care The Uphol- 
sterer. 
WANTED—A THOROUGHLY EXPERIENCED 
DRAPERY SALESMAN to carry a strong line of 
sunfast damask and drapery fabrics in Chicago and the 
middle west. Commission basis. Address “Sunfast 
Damask,” care The Upholsterer. 
SALESMEN WANTED—For states and large cities 
west of Chicago by jobber of drapery fabrics. No 
objection to other lines. Give references and experience 
in first letter. Address “Western,” care The Upholsterer. 
UPHOLSTERY TRIMMING SALESMAN to call on 
high class upholsterers and decorators for special or- 
der work. Address “T. C.,” care The Upholsterer. 
YOUNG MAN, ambitious with good knowledge of dra- 
pery cutting and hanging wants position with interior 
decorating establishment. Address “Ambitious,” care 
The Upholsterer. 
UPHOLSTERING AND DRAPERY MAN, thirty- 
two years experience, cutter and designer. Able to 
manage a complete shop. Age 46. A. Rading, 2524 
Prospect, Kansas City, Mo. 
SALESMEN WANTED (2) experienced wall paper 
men only. Young, aggressive men preferred to cover 
Michigan and Indiana territory. Preference to men 
with established trade. Give complete information in 
vour reply. Address “Aggressive,” care The Upholsterer. 
WANTED—SALESMEN to carry a line of the better 
grade ruffled curtains in central, southern and western 
states. Address “A. F. S.,” care The Upholsterer. 
WANTED—SALESMEN having following with larger 


retail trade through the south to sell cretonnes, rayon 
draperies and curtain yard goods. 
& Co., New York. 


S. M. Schwab, Jr., 
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WANTED—HIGH CLASS AND EXPERIENCED 
SALESMEN with following to sell unusually attrac- 
tive, popular, priced and well known cretonnes direct 
from the manufacturers, in Virginia, West Virginia, 
Tennessee, Kentucky, Ohio, Michigan, Illinois, Indiana, 
Wisconsin and Minnesota. Territory may be divided 
into units. Straight commission. Must have non-con- 
flicting lines. Address “Unusually,” care The Uphol- 
sterer. 
WANTED—A thoroughly experienced drapery sales- 
man who is well known to the trade in New York 
State and Pennsylvania to carry a strong line of sun- 
fast damasks and drapery fabrics. Commission basis. 
Address “A. B. C.,” care The Upholsterer. 
TRAINED WOMAN DECORATOR, wide experience 
here and abroad desires position as assistant with 
established decorator in New York. Capable of work- 
ing out complete decorative plans. Address “Complete 
Decorative,” care The Upholsterer. 
SALESMAN WANTED—We are open for a high class 
salesman to carry a complete line of sunfast drapery 
fabrics in Philadelphia, Baltimore and hehe os ame ° 
objection to other non-conflicting line. Address “No 
Objection,” care The Upholsterer. 
GROWING TRIMMING MANUFACTURERS want 
wide awake salesman calling on better upholstery 
trade to take orders for special order work. Address . 
“Growing,” care The Upholsterer. 
SALESMEN WANTED by manufacturers of rayon 
draperies. Must be acquainted with retail and jobbing 
trade. Choice territories open. Address Orion Mills, 
352 Fourth Avenue, New York City. 
SALESMAN WANTED for southern states by New 
York house featuring an exclusive and high grade line 
of foreign draperies and silks for department stores. 
Address “Foreign Draperies,” care The Upholsterer. 
INTERIOR DECORATOR—Woman, 35 years old, 
presently employed as interior decorator and in charge 
of special order department, thoroughly competent and 
can give best of reference. Twelve years’ experience. 
Address “M. C. S.,” care The Upholsterer. 
TRAVELING MAN WANTED for New York State 
and Pennsylvania. Also one for the south for line of 
novelty and ruffled curtains. Address “N. Y. and 
Penna.,” care The Upholsterer. , 
GIRL-GRADUATE of New York School with some 
practical experience in interior decorating, desires 
position with interior decorator. Adele Beckley, 90 
Morningside Drive, New York, Apt. 3A. 
POSITION WANTED as buyer and manager for floor 
coverings and draperies, or draperies. With present 
firm seven years. Good reasons for making change. 
Address “F, F. J.,” care The Upholsterer. 
MIAMI, FLA., Detroit, Mich., Pittsburgh, Pa.—Local 
representative wanted by an old established house to 
carry line of special order upholstery trimmings. Com- 
mission basis. Must be experienced. Give full details 
= ak letter. Address “Special Order,” care The Up- 
olsterer. 


BUYER MANAGER WANTED— 


drapery and interior decorating department. 
Must know all phases of business and work- 
room. Blankets, lamps and gift goods included. 
Sell in store, solicit outside business and install. 
Address “Michigan,” care The Upholsterer. 











ESTIMATOR and CUTTER FOR 
DRAPERY WORKROOM 


We desire a thoroughly capable man who 
has been associated in handling high grade 
work, in estimating and cutting on big 
contracts. This capacity assumes an op- 
portunity of advancement to assistant 
to head of workroom. Must be of pleas- 
ing personality and thoroughly experi- 
enced on this particular work. Give full 
details in first letter, age, married or 
single, and complete business experience. 
Apply W. N. Adams, Supt., Crowley- 
Milner & Co., Detroit, Mich. 




















